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The Minolta SR-T 101: 
It brings you closer to nature. 


One of the beauties of our single lens exposure factor or aperture. And its 


reflex camera is the way it brings control-integrated viewfinder lets 
photography down-to-earth. And lets you set shutter speed, aperture, then 
you see eye-to-eye with some of our focus, without taking the camera 
more interesting citizens. from your eye. What kind 

The SR-T 101 is the nucleus of one of of photography interests you? 

the world’s complete photographic Choose the camera that's full of 
systems—more than 120 interchange- ideas. Close-up. Telephoto. Wide- 
able Minolta Rokkor Lenses and angle. Zoom. Microscopic. Flash. 
accessories. Including an immensely Panoramic. The Minolta SR-T 101. 


challenging system of close-up lenses 
and attachments. You’ve never seen 
a lady bug wink? A flower come 

to life? The incredibly complex move- 
ments and gears of a wristwatch? 
Minolta close-up photography makes 
it all possible, and the SR-T makes 
close-up photography easier, faster 
and more practical than ever before. 
Its Contrast Light Compensator 
through-the-lens exposure system 
eliminates the need to calculate 
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Farewell to a 
Memorable Team 


For nearly a decade Liıre’s International editions have been edited 
by the same team, A.B.C. Whipple and Henry Moscow. This month 
the team breaks up, with Henry Moscow retiring and “‘Cal” Whip- 
ple becoming Executive Editor of TimE-LireE Books. The other day 
Cal was reminiscing about those early times. 

“LıFE International was printed in Chicago, Illinois,” he recalls, 
“and was shipped by train to New York City, hopefully in time to 
go aboard the Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth—remember the 
Mary and Elizabeth? If the magazines didn’t miss the boat, our near- 
est readers, in England, would see LIFE International about three 
weeks after it had gone to press. By this time Americans had seen 
two more issues ofthe U.S. edition. God alone knew when the read- 
ers in Naples got their copies. And as for Asia, the magazines went 
by train to the west coast and by boat across the Pacific, reaching 
their readers as much as two months after going to press. 

“I recall discovering on an Asian trip that there were a couple of 
Chinese entrepreneurs who were somehow transporting copies of 
the LırE U.S. edition to Hong Kong and putting them on sale a 
week or more ahead of our International edition. It took me a cou- 
ple of days to find out who these gentlemen were, whereupon I pro- 
posed that we hire them to deliver our own edition. The publisher 
demurred, on the perhaps logical grounds that we would be open- 
ing up an entirely new field of opportunity for enterprising Chinese 
and might be hiring them by the dozen when the word got around. 

“Considering the circumstances, I thought we were fortunate to 
have the 350,000 circulation we did in those days, and of course I at- 
tributed it to our editing. Henry and I had studied in the school of 
William P. Gray, one of Lire International’s first editors and an ac- 
complished master of making the week’s news read like a historical 
milestone a month hence. 

‘Those days are long since gone. Now we print LIFE in Europe 
and Asia, and most of our readers receive their magazine on a cur- 
rent basis. And our circulation has doubled to 700,000. Of course 
Henry and I maintain that not all of that increase should be at- 
tributed to faster delivery and that some of the credit should go to 
us. My mother, for example, now subscribes.” 

The new Editor of LiFE International is Lee Hall, who was for- 
merly LirE Bureau Chief in Paris and has worked with Cal and 
Henry on the International editions, most recently as Managing Ed- 
itor of LirE en Espanol. Can Lee do the job it once took two to do? 
‘If he needs help,” says Cal, “I think I could still locate those gen- 
tlemen in Hong Kong.” 


RALPH GRAVES 
Managing Editor 





GALLERY 





Few photographers today use the big 
view cameras which bring such a star- 
tling depth and clarity to film. But 
Brett Weston, carrying on the tech- 
niques pioneered by his famous father 
Edward, prefers to use them; some of 
his cameras produce negatives aslarge 
as 11x14 inches. He has made many 
classic landscapes like this of shim- 
mering Mono Lake in California, 
where he lives. But lately his pictures 
reflect a new direction—dramatic 
close-ups of nature from a perspective 
that makes them almost abstract. This 
yucca plant, severely ominous at first 
glance, is given a delicacy by the cob- 
webs cradling the morning’s dew. 
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VON BRAUN CONTINUED 


Sirs: I must take issue with Ruth Bru- 
sewitz (Letters May 11 issue) regarding 
the 1939-45 European war. 

Britain declared war on Germany as 
a direct result of her obligations to Po- 
land, after that country had been fla- 
grantly invaded by Nazi Germany. 
Even Chamberlain, by that time, could 
no longer be deceived by the false prom- 
ises of Hitler, a dictator without prin- 
ciples whose word was worthless. 

Certainly Britain inflicted far greater 
damage on German cities compared to 
the damage suffered by British cities at 
the hands of the Nazi Lüftwaffe. But it 
was the Nazi Lüftwaffe who first per- 
fected the technique of terror-bombing 
innocent civilians during the Spanish 
Civil War and then later systematically 
and ruthlessly destroyed some of the 
oldest and most beautiful cities of 
Europe. 

KENNETH G. FARMERY 

London, England 


Sirs: Of course Britain declared war 
on Germany, but many of us felt that 
we did not declare war on her soon 
enough! 

I suppose it is true to say that very 
few wars in the history of mankind were 
worthwhile, yet of all those ever fought, 
surely World War II was the most jus- 
tified? It cost me over six years of my 
young manhood and my brother his 
life; yet without these sacrifices and 
countless like them, then Western civ- 
ilization would still be in darkness. 

JAMES EvANS 
Barnet, England 


Sirs: The ‘‘superfluous” war declared 
by Britain—and France—was unfortu- 
nately made necessary by the abject fail- 
ure of the German people, including 
Herr Wernher von Braun, to shoulder 
their responsibilities and stand up to 
Hitler and Nazism. 

Regrettable it may be that 300,000 
German civilians had to die in the war 
—as regrettable as the deaths of 4,000,- 
000 Jews in Nazi gas chambers, of 
25,000,000 Russians, and of millions of 
other innocent people. 

It is just a pity that scientists do not 
sometimes lower their eyes from the 
stars and take a look at what is going 
on around them. “No man is an island” 
and scientists, even less than ordinary 
people, should not be able to plead ig- 
norance of their own world. 

C. G. BARLOW 
London, England 


Sirs: The Germans never planned a 
war on England. They planned a war 
on the whole world; on the human race. 

If Hitler had possessed the atom 
bomb, we wouldn’t have survived! 
Therefore, the Nobel peace prize should 
go to those German scientists in Ger- 
many itself during the Second World 
War, and their fellows abroad, who pre- 
vented Hitler from laying his hands on 
it. 

GABRIEL GILAM 

Tel Aviv, Israel 


Sirs: The Letters to the Editor in your 
issue of May 11 amused me, until I re- 
alized that I too would have to write in 
order to refute some of the statements 
by Ruth Brusewitz. 

1. “In the ’30s Britons agreed 
‘There’ll be a war soon.’” As a school- 
boy I was surrounded by those who dis- 
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Britain and Germany in World War Il, 
Student Protest and Aquarius 


agreed, such as the Peace Pledge Union 
and the League of Nations union. It was 
not until after Munich, in the autumn 
of 1938, was there any general realiza- 
tion that German expansion would lead 
to a European war. 

2. ‘“The Germans never planned a 
war on England.” No, Hitler never 
planned to have a war with any coun- 
try that could be bullied into submis- 
sion. He only resorted to force if he 
could not get what he wanted by other 
means. Had Ruth Brusewitz lived in a 
country that had a common frontier 
with Germany she would have under- 
stood this. 

3. “It was Chamberlain who ignored 
the German peace offers during the 
phoney war.” While Hitler was issu- 
ing his so-called peace offer he was plan- 
ning his assault in the west (Directive 
No. 6). Chamberlain had only declared 
war a month earlier when Hitler had 
declined to desist from attacking Po- 
land. Hitler was always ready to offer 
peace—until he was ready to attack 
again. 

4. “‘Germany’s small planes were in- 
capable of strategic bombing.” I doubt 
whether anyone who lived in Coventry 
would agree with that. In fact that raid 
was to have been the prototype of oth- 
er strategic bombing raids. But the Ger- 
mans’ navigational aids were vulner- 
able to radio countermeasures. The 
Germans would have had four-engined 
bombers had not their exponent, Gen- 
eral Wever, been killed in an air crash 
in 1936. Work on the Junkers Ju 89 was 
abandoned and the Heinkel He 177 was 
a failure, due partly to the insistence 
that the aircraft should be capable of 
dive bombing. 

The reason why, after the death of 
General Wever, the Germans did not 
develop their four-engine bombers was 
that they thought they could win the 
war without them. And this was also 
the reason why they abandoned their 
aircraft carrier, and why the develop- 
ment of the A-4 rocket was so long de- 
layed— much to the chagrin of Dr. von 
Braun and his colleagues. 

The Lüftwaffe deliberately bombed 
civilian targets in Guernica, Warsaw, 
Rotterdam and London, before the 
RAF stopped dropping pamphlets 
from its Hampdens, Wellingtons and 
Whitleys and started dropping bombs 
instead. Incidentally, Ruth Brusewitz’s 
picture of Blenheims dropping pam- 
phlets over Dresden is wide of the mark. 
They hadn’t the range. 

The fact that the British had the fore- 
sight to start the development of the 
four-engine bomber in the mid-1930s 
does not mean that at that time the idea 
of area bombing existed. The heavy 
bomber was thought of, perhaps over- 
optimistically, as a precision weapon. 
And so, in the most skilled hands, it 
was. It was only the Lancaster that 
could, in the end, sink the Tirpitz. But 
neither the A-4 rocket nor the V-1 fiy- 
ing bomb were in any way guided weap- 
ons. They were purely indiscriminate 
weapons. 

As a schoolboy I remember our dis- 
may when the Latin master discussed 
with us the implications of the An- 
schluss when Hitler annexed Austria. 


Now Armin Burgstaller, writing from 
a non-German Vienna, tells us that we 
declared a totally superfluous war on 
Germany. I’m tempted to say, ‘Ah 
well, sorry we bothered.” 

J. B. DAvEyY 
London, England 


Sirs: Small planes incapable of stra- 
tegic bombing? Tell that to the people 
of Rotterdam! 

L. W. SMITH 
Rochford, England 


Sirs: I quote from the Guinness Book 
of Records: ““Atthe S.S. (Schutzstaffel) 
extermination camp (Vernichtungslag- 
er) called Auschwitz-Birkenau 
(Oswiecim-Brzezinka) near Oswiecim, 
in southern Poland, where a min- 
imum of 900,000 people (Soviet esti- 
mate is 4,000,000) were exterminated 
from June 14, 1940 to January 29, 
1945, the greatest number killed in a 
day was 6,000.” The Germans may, 
as Ruth Brusewitz writes, have had no 
bones to pick with the British; but they 
certainly picked a lot of other peo- 
ple’s bones. 
ROGER MACCUTCHEON 

Portstewart, N. Ireland 


Sirs: R. Brusewitz seems to have for- 
gotten that ‘‘Chamberlain who ignored 
the German peace offers during the 
phoney war, not the other way round” 
handed over Czechoslovakia in an ef- 
fort to appease Hitler, to the everlast- 
ing shame of the British people. So 
when the Germans marched into Po- 
land the people of Britain decided that 
this policy of appeasement should not 
go on. 

As to the starting of bombing of Ger- 
many: Throughout the phoney war 
when the Germans were leveling War- 
saw only leaflets were dropped. The au- 
thor also forgets that the Germans were 
conscripted before the war, therefore vi- 
olating the Versailles Treaty and that 
the British armed forces were volun- 
teers; so this fact does not support her 
naive idea that “in the ’30s, Britons 
agreed ‘There will bea war soon’ ” and 
that the war plan ‘‘Sea Lion’’ complete- 
ly refutes that ‘“We must never again 
be at war with England.” 

She forgets somewhat conveniently, 
in her haste to condemn Churchill and 
the British people of the murder (?) of 
Germans, that Hitler had from 1933 
made the extermination of the entire 
Jewish population of Germany and 
eventually the rest of Europe his per- 
sonal crusade which was supported 
willingly by the German people. 

As to Von Braun receiving the peace 
prize, there are 3,000 reasons against it 
and asno RAF or USAF pilot received 
this coveted award then the British peo- 
ple cannot be hypocrites as R. Bruse- 
witz. suggests. 

JAın GILcHRiST (Age 19) 
Glasgow, Scotland 


> Great Britain introduced compulsory 
military service in July, 1939. When the 
war broke out, however, her fighting men 
were mainly volunteers because the draft- 
ees in training were not yet ready for ac- 
tive combat.—ED. 


Sirs: Miss Brusewitz and Mr. Armin 
Burgstaller both state that it was Great 
Britain, not Germany, who wanted war 
in 1939. But was it not Britain’s regret- 
table foreign policy at the time one of 
conciliation and placation towards Hit- 
ler, who had broken the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and threw away any chance of 
future peace in Europe? Who was it who 
had invaded Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia prior to the outbreak of the war? 

I do not condone the RAF and 
USAF bombing of Germany, as I hate 
the idea of killing, but, Herr Burgstal- 
ler, this would not have happened if the 
German people had not elected Hitler 
chancellor in 1933. 

I find it ironic that I, a mere 16-year- 
old, have more knowledge of history 
than two who apparently lived through 
the war. God forbid that I should have 
no sense of history in the chaotic times 
I live in. 

ERIC RICHMOND 
Rome, Italy 


Sirs: Of course, there is every differ- 
ence between American, English and 
Russian scientists working for their 
countries in the last war and German 
scientists working for theirs, and only 
afanatical bigot would think it *‘shame- 
less English hypocrisy’” to say so. For 
a start, Germany was the aggressor 'ad- 
mittedly not against Britain, but cer- 
tainly against Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, etc.) and her invasion of these 
countries made it morally obligatory 
for Britain to take up arms. Secondly, 
in case Ruth Brusewitz has forgotten, 
Germany was dominated by a dictator 
whose evil ideology accounted for the 
deaths of over three million Jews. 
HUGH PURCELL 

London, England 


Sirs: Ruth Brusewitz repeated all the 
self-pitying nonsense I have heard ev- 
ery German tourist of more than 35 
years of age bring up, when visiting 
Sweden all these years after the war. 

Whatever we Europeans think of 
America’s war in Asia, and whatever 
we tell you of our opinions, we shall 
never forget the soldiers and nations 
who gave us back our freedom from 
Nazi-German tyranny. 

And no one shall try to give the Brit- 
ish and the Americans blame for bomb- 
ing Germany. After four years of mur- 
der and slaughter all over Europe by 
Germans, we thanked God for the 
bombings of Dresden and Leipzig and 
Berlin. It had occurred to even the most 
civilized European that our only chance 
of survival was the destruction of as 
many Germans as possible—until they 
surrendered. 

They had the common guilt, they let 
allthis happen! And even the most kind 
among us had visions of sterilization of 
every German after the war. 

It isttrue that a thousand years of Eu- 
ropean civilization rolled back into our 
souls immediately after cease-fire, and 
gave the surviving Germans fair treat- 
ment. But even if we can say nothing 
else than good of the young Germans 
born after the war, it shall be no secret 
that most of us (small neighbors of Ger- 
many) want no uniting of the two Ger- 
manies, and that many of us don’t want 
to join any common market where a 
Germany has any influence. 

Every Scandinavian knows that the 
Germans got exactly what they asked 
for during the war—although on a less- 
er scale than the bodies in the KZ- 
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untouched coasts of Afri- 
ca, or perhaps even go 
on safarı. Thisbringshard 
currency to the Africans, 
and contributes to the 
development of the con- 
tinent. 
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This is not merely an ac- 
complishment for Swiss- 
air. Itmeansfarmorethan 
that: itshows that despite 
all political complications, the 
links between Europe and the 
African nations are growing 
ever closer and ever more a 
matter of course. 

And if we look at the passen- 
gers, we find the relationship 
between Africa and Europe has 
changed fundamentally, and 
for the better. 

Whereas in the old days Euro- 
pean businessmen mostly did 
business in Africa, nowadays 
obviously Europeans and Afri- 








Swissair flies regularly to 16 African cities—and not just from 


Europe, but from Africa. 


For example Flight SR 283, Johannesburg-Kinshasa. 


cans do business together. 

At all events, Swissair keeps 
bringing more and more Afri- 
can passengers to Switzerland 
and from there, at the heart of 
Europe, to all the other Euro- 
pean countries. And on the 
other hand more and more 
Europeanskeepflyingto Africa 
with no intention of doing 
business at all. They want to 
take a rest from business and 
flee from overcrowded Euro- 
pean resorts to the gloriously 








ca ıs traveling. And the 
right route. 

Swissair is glad of the 
chance to help shorten 
this route more and more. To 
bring Africa and Europe ever 
closer. 

And not just Africa and Eu- 
rope. Not with Swissair flying 
from Cairo to Bombay and 
from Dakar to Rio de Janeiro 
—and so doing its bit to make 
Africa an independent partner 
of foreign continents and na- 
tions. 











LETTERS CONTINUED 


camps asked for—and Mrs. Brusewitz 
must be very old or very German-con- 
nected if she doesn’t realize this. 

FINN CARLSSON 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Sirs: Ruth Brusewitz must have swal- 
lowed Mein Kampf whole. 

JoAN BATTY 
Reading, England 


Sirs: The name Ruth Brusewitz 
sounds German. Let me therefore say 
that Frau B.’s letter does not reflect 
public opinion in Germany. We know 
that World War II was definitely not a 
war in which German citizens were 
bound for moral reasons to identify 
with their government’s aims. Quite on 
the contrary. 

W.V.Braun’scontribution to Hitler’s 
war will remain controversial, to say the 
least. There is, however, another angle 
to it: Millions of Germans kept on fight- 
ing because they believed in Wunder- 
waffen (new weapons ofanallegedly un- 
heard-of capacity for destruction). The 
V-2 was the main asset of Nazi propa- 
ganda during the last stage of the war. 

To compare the number of victims 
caused by British and German air raids 
is sometimes a none too subtle device 
of those who refuse to remember the 
most sinister neologism coined in 1940, 
i.e. “'coventrysieren”’—to destroy a 
town in the way Coventry was de- 
stroyed before any German city was se- 
riously bombed. 

It is no good speaking of ‘“English 


hypocrisy.” “German callousness’ 
does not sound any better. These gen- 
eralizations serve no purpose in 1970. 
Really, Frau B.’s way of arguing be- 
longs to another age. The notion that 
V. Braun should be awarded the No- 
bel Peace Prize is only absurd. 

Kraus HAN 
Sulzbach Am Main, West Germany 


Sirs: One is tempted to conclude that 
in the name of objectivity, confusion 
reigns because of shortcomings in his- 
torical and military knowledge. This 
would, for instance, explain the naive 
theory of Ruth Brusewitz that ““space 
flight must (and can) displace war in 
this role forever.” Regrettably it is not 
specified in what role war must (and 
can) be displaced by space flight. If one 
assumes that the only worthwhile pur- 
pose—not role—of war istoattain what 
cannot be attained, otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to see how space flight might be a 
substitute. An armed conflict is some- 
times regarded as a senseless slaughter 
by cannon-fodder puppets controlled 
by arteriosclerotic statesmen or profi- 
teering industrialists. If it were, it would 
not be difficult to eradicate. An armed 
conflict has a very specific goal, wheth- 
er this be the spreading of some ideo- 
logical gospel as in Vietnam or the elim- 
ination of a rival as in the Punic wars. 
This goal is deemed unattainable oth- 
erwise. Regrettably so far war has been 
a very satisfactory means to attaining 
goals, at least for the winner. So why 
look for a substitute at all? Armed con- 


fliet does pay very nicely indeed and 
costs are going down for the favorite. 

I'had the good fortune during the war 
to see Herr Burgstaller’s number of old 
flying bombs go up. Due to unforeseen 
technical difficulties I have seen anum- 
ber of them go down also, in the course 
of which my 11 years of existence were 
in danger of being terminated untimely. 
I do not hold a grudge against Dr. von 
Braun or the Fieseler works because at 
that time comparable technical difficul- 
ties of the RAF and USAF were also 
keeping me busy sometimes. I knew 
rather well, therefore, what this hard- 
ware was for, but my main impression 
then and now was one of beauty. I re- 
member the crisp blue skies of that ag- 
onizing winter for the beauty ofa string 
of Mustangs pulling up after the strafe 
and for the awe inspiring sight of a pil- 
lar ofsteam clawing up, and up. Ifa V-2 
lift-off was an immensely beautiful 
thing to me, it certainly must have been 
so to Dr. von Braun. Remember, I was 
at the receiving end of both parties in- 
volved. Perhaps the soccer ball may 
enjoy the game, too, now and then? As 
for the morality involved, here is where 
the confusion starts. Either war itself 
and all the hardware involved are im- 
moraland therefore out ofthe question, 
or they are not sufficiently immoral to 
be banned. If one accepts the former, 
any work by any scientist on any type of 
arms is immoral. If one accepts the lat- 
ter, arms should be accessed on the 
basis of efficacy, not morality. It is not 
less immoral to kill with a stone than 





with a spray of botulinus toxin. The 
number of deaths is not a measure for 
immorality, but for a not very impor- 
tant type ofefficacy. Assessed on this ef- 
ficacy basis, both strategic bombing by 
plane and by rocket were not very effi- 
cient. The most remarkable aspect of 
the “terrible’” silent 15 seconds, and 
night skies filled for hours with bomb- 
ers, was that as a terror weapon they 
were totally ineffectual. Morale did not 
break if the population was educated. 

Errors from lack of technical insight 
or from being at the receiving end are, 
of course, pardonable. The contention 
of Herr Burgstaller ‘“. ... long before 
England declared her totally superflu- 
ous war on Germany” is definitely not 
because he draws in the number of civil- 
ians killed by the RAF and V weapons. 
The surviving Gypsies, Jews and Slavs 
might not consider it totally superfluous 
because otherwise there would have 
been so much fewer of them left. 

May I quote Herr Hitler himself, to 
dispel any doubts on whose war it was, 
in his speech during the Munich trial 
(please note this was in 1924): ‘“‘I have 
the proud hope that one day the hour 
is coming when these untrained bands 
will become battalions, when the bat- 
talions will become regiments...., and 
then reconciliation will come in that 
eternal last Court of Judgment—the 
Court of God—before which we are 
ready to take our stand.” 

They were, indeed. 

F.A.S. STERRENBURG 
Sijbekarspel, The Netherlands 





Finally, an SLR camera that even your wife can use. 
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Sirs: The English are more than cous- 
ins to the Germans—they are blood 
brothers, as are Dutchmen, Flemings, 
Scandinavians, etc. The very words 
“Anglo-Saxon” are derived from 
places still identifiable in Germany to- 
day and from where the forebears of 
many Englishmen sprang. In spite of 
900 years’ latinization, the English lan- 
guage is still described as Germanic. 

Strangers find it difficult to forget 
their quarrels, but brothers who fight 
when they ought not to, find it neither 
easy to forget nor to forgive afterwards. 
Rewriting history in the way suggested 
by two of your correspondents may 
prove George Orwell had a point in 
1984 (“Lies is Truth”), but it does not 
help Anglo-German concord. 

Britain declared war on the vilest, 
most hideous and horrible ““philoso- 
phy” that has ever defaced Europe. Na- 
zism was a Germanic idea conceived 
by Germanic minds and born in one 
of the two great Germanic countries. 
It inflicted its terrors on both German- 
ic and non-Germanic peoples. The 
scourge of the swastika was something 
with which the other great Germanic 
people could not and would not live. 
When Britain declared war, we began 
the fight to expurgate Europe of a self- 
created poison. The British were the 
only people to enter the war at the be- 
ginning and emerge at the end unde- 
feated. Those who condemn Britain for 
declaring war prove again that many 
people today still sympathize with Na- 
zism and still refuse to condemn it. 





The consequences of Nazism can nev- 
er be eradicated nor forgotten, but the 
disgrace of the Germanic peoples was 
mitigated to the extent that Britain 
fought against Germany. The whole 
British empire—the greatest since 
Rome—was part of the price we paid. 
The British people even now are still 
paying war ‘“‘debts,” and indeed will 
continue to do so until the next cen- 
tury. Perhaps those Germans who enjoy 
so much prosperity today may reflect 
upon the thought that they too were 
liberated in 1945. 

A union of the Germanic peoples is 
a first step towards European union. 
The antagonism that prevents such 
union will not come about by rewrit- 
ing history to blame Britain for Bel- 
sen, Rotterdam, Stalingrad, Poland, 
Buchenwald (and Dresden too), etc., 
etc. Calling the British hypocrites may 
help frantically guilty German con- 
sciences—but it helps nothing worth- 
while. The responsibility for the Sec- 
ond World War is Germany’s and the 
Third Reich is an accursed memory. 
Confession, penitence and humility are 
essential prerequisites of an individual’s 
salvation. Nations are composed of in- 
dividuals. Only a reborn Germany will 
join Britain and France in equality. 
The sooner the old Germany dies, the 
sooner the new one will be born, so 
that we all—Germanic and Latin, etc. 
—-can rebuild our continent as the cra- 
dle of Christian civilization. 

EDWARD MARSHALL 

London, England 
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AQUARIUS 


Sirs: Please could you explain to me 
why one keeps hearing Aquarius and 
Aquarians mentioned so often lately 
—the Age of Aquarius, and in the Wil- 
liam Zinsser piece on Disney (April 
27 issue) he mentions “the beaded and 
bearded Aquarians,’’ and “the Aquar- 
ians finally woke up to the truth about 
Uncle Walt.” What does it all mean? 
My husband is an Aquarian birthday- 
wise but there never was a more solid, 
conservative, square, short-haired, un- 
beaded, straight-and-narrow citizen. So 
please bring me up to date, as some- 
thing new has obviously been added 
since the days when it simply meant 
“‘born between Jan. 20—Feb. 18." 

Only last year I found out camp 
wasn’t just a place where Boy Scouts go 
in the summer. This time I think I’ just 
make sure I know what I mean before I 
tellanyone my husband’s an Aquarian. 

FREDA REILLY 

Belfast, Ireland 


> Many modern astrologers allege that 
Earth entered the Age of Aquarius, a 
2,000-year period of peace, love and joy, 
in 1904, after having passed through the 
equally long Age of Pisces, which they 
consider an era of misfortune and sorrow. 
The opening song of Hair has popular- 
ized the notion among the bearded and 
the beaded: to skeptics who recall two 
world wars and a depression, the astrol- 
ogers appear to have misread the time- 
table. —ED. 





CAMBODIA 


Sirs: Student protest against Cambo- 
dia (May 25 issue) has to be recog- 
nized for what it is—a totally irratio- 
nal and hysterical escape into unreality. 

Protests by Prince Sihanouk, the for- 
mer ruler of Cambodia, and Russia 
and the North Vietnamese at what they 
choose to denounce as the immorality 
of the United States in entering “‘'neu- 
tral’’ Cambodia also have a hollow ring. 
For years Sihanouk, while maintaining 
the fiction of neutrality, allowed the 
Vietcong and North Vietnamese to op- 
erate against South Vietnam from 
Cambodia. 

The truth is that North Vietnam has 
initiated and actively persists in armed 
aggression for the purpose of imposing 
their evil doctrine onto South Viet- 
nam in complete disregard of the Ge- 
neva Conference, the United Nations 
charter, that unfortunate country’s 
wishes or any other moral consider- 
ation whatsoever, and has long vio- 
lated Cambodian territory in order to 
do so. 

These protests are inadmissible, for 
they have no substance. 

D. F. CoNLAN 
Birmingham, 
England 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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Surprises from the Yalu and beyond 


| by ROY ROWAN 


t was a sparkling Saturday along the Con- 
necticut shore and I was enjoying the spring’s 
first good sun, stripped to the waist, scraping 
and sanding the blistered paint from an old 
rowboat. A transistor radio, alternating chat- 
ter and music, blared away on the seawall next 
to me. But it was barely penetrating my 
thoughts. 

Gradually I became aware that the scratchy 
song which I had been half listening t0— “The 
East Is Red,” the disc jockey called it—was 
coming from a satellite just launched by Com- 
munist China. 

‘The 381-pound satellite will pass over the 
United States twice today,” continued the disc 
jockey, “and will make five passes over this 
country tomorrow. The Defense Department 
has stated that the Chinese achievement comes 
as no surprise.” 

With all the sophisticated surveillance and 
monitoring devices employed today, surprises 
atthe Defense Department, Isuppose, arerare. 
But it surprised me, and as I continued to peel 
the paint off my rowboat, vivid pictures of Chi- 
na, where I had lived for four years and had 
been hired by LırE as a correspondent in 1948, 
flashed through my mind: the web of sand 
highways, none built, all just worn into exis- 
tence by the procession of wheelbarrows, ox- 
carts and mule carts that had been grinding 
along for centuries; the sunbaked walled cit- 
ies, usually guarded by sentries unheroically 
from the inside; violent streetcorner shouting 
matches that never came to blows; old fish- 
ermen tossing out nets into yellow silted pools 
and retrieving them with wriggling silver min- 





nows; little boys standing knee-deepand naked 
in the oozing rice paddies. But one picture will 
always stay sharpest in mind: the lines of ex- 
hausted soldiers stretching to the horizon. The 
notion of China building a satellite and send- 
ing it soaring over the United States and 
around the earth was absolutely astonishing. 

It was the violent contrasts in China that al- 
ways had made the country so frustrating for 
Americans to comprehend. There was opulent 
wealth to match the sickening squalor, intri- 
cate beauty to match the barren ugliness and 
infinite tenderness to match the indescribable 
cruelty. Just that morning before starting to 
work on the rowboat, I had read a story in 
the New York Times about Chiang Kai-shek’s 
son, Chiang Ching-kuo, and how he had luck- 
ily missed being assassinated by a young Tai- 
wanese at the Plaza Hotel in New York. My 
last assignment for LIFE in Shanghai, just be- 
fore it fell to the Communists, was to cover 
the execution ofa group of black-market prof- 
iteers. I had to ride with the victims in the po- 
lice van—the siren wailing, the doomed men 
screaming for mercy—to the main intersection 
of the city where they were herded out into 
the street and one by one shot through the 
head. Trying futilely to maintain discipline in 
the disintegrating city, Major General Chiang 
Ching-kuo was the public official who had im- 
plemented this harsh punishment—harsh that 
is, by our standards, not by his. 


Scrapingand sanding is a tedious business even 
on the best spring day. So as I continued to 
ready my rowboat for a fresh coat of paint, I 
began taking inventory of what had happened 
to some of the other places and people I had 
covered for LIFE over the past 22 years. Many 
of those assignments had been in Europe, Af- 
rica and the United States, but my thoughts 
kept coming back to Asia. 

Indochina was engulfed in war when I first 
went there in 1948. Only then it was the ““Red 
Berets,’”’ France’s paratroopers, and the white- 
hatted Foreign Legionnaires who were doing 
the fighting. The datelines were the same 
—Bencat, Cantho, Pleiku—only getting to 
them was tougher. For one thing, the local 
French functionaries bristled at America’s an- 
ticolonial attitude. Also, there were no heli- 
copters. We flew in Nord 1000s, Morane 502s 
and Junker 52s, the old German trimotors cap- 
tured in World War II. There were a few Amer- 
ican mercenaries like Earthquake McGoon, 
flying guns and ammo, but most of the pilots 
were French, a joie-de-vivre bunch that never 
took off without their morning coffee and co- 
gnac. One time I hitched a flight from Hanoi 
to a little place called Dong Dang on the Chi- 


na border. A sign standing in the center oftown 
pointed left to PARIS and right to PEKING. 
It was at Dong Dang that the Japanese invad- 
ed Indochina in 1940. The French government 
fired offan urgent plea to Washington for help. 
But President Franklin Roosevelt reportediy 
fired back: “The United States will not go to 
war for any Ding Dong.” An apocryphal sto- 
ry perhaps, but one that expressed America’s 
hands-off policy in Indochina for years to 
come. 

Malaya in 1948 was in the throes of a fierce 
terrorist uprising that threatened a Communist 
takeover of the whole country, while in Bur- 
ma it was not the Communists but Baptist 
Karen tribesmen who were at war with the gov- 
ernment, and almost toppled it. 


n Korea the war did at least have a front, 
though it had a way of shifting with terrifying 
swiftness. I was with a reconnaissance force in 
November 1950 that was probing gingerly into 
the Yalu River gorge that separates Korea and 
China. The North Korean army had been cut 
in two and the war seemed to be coming to an 
end. Bundled in clumsy winter clothing, we 
were inching cautiously along a sheer rock 
wall. Far below was the Yalu, its emerald wa- 
ter twisting through the gorge like a cold green 
snake. In a few spots where the river was fro- 
zen solid from bank to bank, we spotted lone- 
ly footprints in the snow, marking somebody ’s 
trail from China. 

But who, standing above the ice-clogged 
Yalu that Thanksgiving could have foreseen 
China’s entry into the war or the mass Amer- 
ican retreat that would end the war, exactly 
where it started back on the 38th Parallel? 
Who, jouncing over a rutted Indochinese road 
in a Foreign Legionnaire’s jeep, could have 
guessed at the U.S. involvement ahead? Or 
who, viewing the scorched ruins of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki after World War II, could have 
envisioned the resurrected Japan of Expo ’70? 
‘“They’re inscrutable,” is our favorite excuse 
for being caught by surprise in Asia, but per- 
haps the real reason for our being fooled so eas- 
ily is that we like to apply our own American 
definitions ofhonesty, bravery, strategy, indus- 
try and democracy in trying to take the mea- 
sure of Asia. 

Before I had finished sanding down the row- 
boat, the disc jockey returned with further de- 
tails about China’s satellite. From NORAD 
headquarters in Colorado Springs came a re- 
port that it had tracked the Chinese satellite 
even before Peking announced its launching. 
Here was one event in Asia that we knew how 
to measure precisely. 


As the Communists drove to capture all of China in 1947, Roy Rowanencoun- 
tered one of Mao Tse-tung’s stiff-backed sentries in Honan province. A LiFE 
assistant managing editor, he is now leaving the magazine after 22 years. 
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Return of a good old four-letter favorite 


THE GREAT JAZZ REVIVAL 


he Prince of Darkness, Miles Davis, in 

mauve leather pants, using his trumpet like 
an icepick on a couple thousand kids jammed 
into the Fillmore East. The King of Drum- 
mers, Elvin Jones, in silver vest and blood-red 
shirt, taking a heavy, pistol-packing solo in an 
upcoming rock-cowboy flick Zachariah. Paul 
Butterfield, the old bluesman’s favorite son, 
leading his men through a wailing, screeching 
urban jungle, hot on the trail of Ornette Cole- 
man and John Coltrane. Blood, Sweat and 
Tears switching gears for a fast burst of Bop 
’n’ Basie. How do all these notes of contem- 
porary music harmonize? They fuse in the 
swelling sound of the Great Jazz Revival, the 
most potent and promising pop development 
of recent years. 

Coming at us in a protean spray of forms 
—as jazz-rock, soul-jazz, New Thing, Third 
Stream, psychedelic and traditional—jazz is 
probably the most pervasive presence in Amer- 
ican music today, apart from rock ’n’ roll. Its 
very ubiquitousness is one of the reasons why 
the jazz revival has sneaked up on us, instead 
of bursting on the scene with the customary 
fanfare of publicity. Actually, no one wanted 
to call the music by its proper name until re- 
cently. They were fearful that ‘jazz,’ that 
good old four-letter word, would act like a 
curse to blast the blossoms of these fresh 
growths. 

Now the black cat is out ofthe bagand— are 
you ready for this one?—jazz is being hailed 
as the savior of the crashing pop music scene! 
Every day morerock bands are picking up jazz 
licks, jazz voicings and (in the studio where 
they don’t show) veteran jazz hands. Dozens 
of pop-oriented jazz albums are being quick- 
pressed by the record companies. There are 
even “'name” jazzmen, like Herbie Mann and 
Les McCann, whose records make the charts 
and sell by the hundreds of thousands. For an 
art that was declared dead years ago, this is a 
miraculous comeback. 

Probably the most important product ofthe 


Chicagoan Butterfield sings blues, soul, jazz 





new jazz age is soul-jazz: a pitch-black blend 
of funky beats—the boogaloo, the heebie-jee- 
bies and the bent rhumba (6 /8.time ““bent” to 
conform with jazz 4/4)—with top-flight jazz 
improvisations in the soul idiom. Pouring out 
every day from soul stations across the coun- 
try, this rich ethnic mulch is fast filling the vac- 
uum created by the collapse of Memphis and 
Motown. In New York City, WLIB, “The 
Sound of the Black Experience,” has even be- 
gun to take listeners away from the top-40 and 
FM rock stations. The black broadcasters, un- 
der the suave masterminding of Del Shields, 
offer their audience a smoothly segued trip that 
flows from, say, Elvin Jones’s Raunchy Rita 
to aspeech by Malcolm X or an interview with 
film maker Melvin Van Peebles back into an- 
other soul track by Quincy Jones, Blue Mitch- 
ell, King Curtis or Cedar Walton. Like the 
Memphis Sound before it, soul-jazz is an es- 
sentialization of black culture: a skillfully con- 
trived synthetic that distills the most potent 





Black Experience DJ Del Shields 


oils and aromas of the blues, funk, gospel and 
jazz into an attar of blackness that won’t blow 
your mind, but will knead it smoothly, rhyth- 
mically, into ecstasy. 

Neither jazz-rock nor soul-jazz is the pure, 
strong, uncut stuff of mainline jazz; both be- 
long to what an earlier, more idealistic age 
would have labeled “‘commercial’”’ music. Yet 
their value to pure jazz cannot be exaggerated. 
Without broad popular styles, like those wield- 
ed by the big bands of the ’30s and ’40s, jazz 
is doomed to dry up and die. Pop jazz pro- 
vides good-paying, on-the-job training for 
young musicians who may someday elect to 
starve with the masters. It entices young peo- 
ple onto the jazz scene and allows their lis- 
tening tastes to mature ata normal pace. Most 
important, the pop styles feed the master jazz- 
men with fresh folk materials that they can par- 
ody and paraphrase up to the taxing altitude 
of their most sophisticated selves. Unless he 
makes contact with the middling sensual lis- 





Veteran Davis blows jazz into new young ears 


tener—who eats, drinks, smokes and chats as 
he absorbs the pleasurable vibrations of the 
play-as-you’re-paid boys—even the greatest 
Jjazzman is likely to end up asa great ego-trip- 
per, playing a 45-minute solo for an empty 
room. 

The surviving jazz masters on the New York 
scene appear to have heard and heeded this 
wholesome lesson. Not only are they playing 
better than ever before, they are making an 
honest effort to communicate’ with their au- 
diences. The days of turning your back on the 
paying customers are over. It’s no longer hip 
to scold the ringsiders for inattention, or walk 
off the stand in the middle of a set. Today, 
jazz provides an example of almost ideal rap- 
port between performers and audiences. The 
moment you walk into a jazz club, you sense 
an atmosphere that is the musical equivalent 
of spring. The musicians are warm and wise, 
the public attentive and enthusiastic—even the 
cigar-chomping proprietors concede that busi- 
ness is looking up. 

Some nights in these old jazz joints, like the 
Half Note or the Village Vanguard, you see a 
spectacle with few parallels in contemporary 
society. You’re down in some low-ceilinged, 
smoke-blurred basement; and you look 
around and see—what would you call it?—a 
hip church social! It’s college kids and middle- 
aged hipsters and gray-haired couples who first 
heard jazz on a Stromberg-Carlson tuned to 
The Fitch Bandwagon, all sitting together, all 
eating and drinking together; and up on the 
stand is this band of old men and young, black 
and white, playing our greatest American mu- 
sic and really getting it off, rewriting the charts 
as they honk. And suddenly you flash: Hey! 
this is my music, my people, my scene! And 
you feel so great, so proud, so possessive, you 
could almost walk up to the bar, like the old- 
timers used to do, and growl: “Give those boys 
a drink—they’re blowin’ pretty hard tonight!” 


by Albert Goldman 


Mr. Goldman is a critic who frequently reviews pop- 
ular culture for LiFE. 
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MANAGING MAILER 
by JOE FLAHERTY 
(Coward-McCann, Inc.) $5.95 


hen Plato recommended philos- 

opher-kings, he may not have 
had in mind anything quite like Nor- 
man Mailer and Jimmy Breslin. Yet 
allowing that they were a shade row- 
dier than Adlai Stevenson, and a 
touch dirtier-minded than Robert A. 
Taft, these two may be the closest 
we’ve come to the Athenian ideal: 
statesmen seeking the Good Life. 

Campaign Manager Joe Flaherty’s 
firecracker account of Mailer’s raid 
on the New York mayoralty in 1969 
suggests at least three bugs that might 
have sent Plato muttering back to the 
drawing board. To begin with, phi- 
losophers don’t have theright connec- 
tions. Breslin had connections, but 
mostly of the kind that get you 
booked on suspicion. Neither man 
had logged the long dull hours it takes 
to baga real “‘crony.” 

Secondly, philosophers don’t un- 
derstand that however dreamy your 
plan is, there are at least five conclu- 
sive reasons why it can’t be done. 
Mailer-Breslin’s scheme to make New 
York City the Sist state may possi- 
bly have been a good one (I doubt 
it). Their philosophy of transport was 
a groove. But real politicians know 
that it’s tough enough just to deliver 
on better garbage collection, without 
wild talk of actual change. 

Third, and this is Flaherty’s dra- 
matic story line: by the time they get 
within spitting distance of the crown, 
they are no longer philosophers any- 
way. Breslin the reporter knows the 
exact length of his spit, and remained 
pretty much his charming self, but 
Mailer the novelist seems to have 
thought he could do it on skill alone, 
and his contours changed subtly un- 
til there were moments when you 
could almost swear he was a pro. 

The distinction was probably more 
professional than moral. Mailer want- 


ed a political experience, even if he 
had to make one up. Watching him 
stride the sidewalk in his wardheeler’s 
waistcoat, pumping hands and rea- 
soning together, with Breslin puffing 
sheepishly behind, you could see that 
they were wedded to different kinds 
of truth. Mailer wanted to know what 
it felt like to be a politician. Breslin 
wanted it understood that he knew he 
wasn’t one. 

So the boys scratched their initials 
on history and departed. Mailer’s 
40,000-odd voters probably hurt no 
one, since half of those would have 
been flying kites or scuba-diving any- 
way. Flaherty inflates no claims for 
their national importance. It isn’t 
what they did to political process that 
instructs, but what the political pro- 
cess did to them. 

Breslin, who plays the slob so un- 
flaggingly he almost seems to believe 
it at times, appears to have been un- 
blinkingly shrewd. Let’s suppose he 
understands that a little publicity nev- 
er hurt an author: still, once that and 
the laughs had worn thin, Flaherty 
says, he was more than ready to drop 
out. His seriousness shows up 
obliquely, as when he rallies to Adam 
Walinsky, a real politician. His celeb- 
rity is always at the disposal of peo- 
ple he believes in, but burning his 
socks on a hot pavement is something 
else. (In the end, however, he outdrew 
his partner by some 34,000 votes.) 


Mi“ we already know about, but 
it is interesting to hear from 
someone else for a change. His cam- 
paign was one of his liveliest works of 
fiction. He played in staff dramas as he 
plays in his movies: O’Callahan Q. 
Boss, firm, flighty, exploring every 
crevice of the role. Publicly, he blew 
some big occasions, almost as if he 
wanted to: flooding his tank with 
booze and myth and gambling suici- 
dally, like a loser. Yet he could play 
coolly and intuitively too, depending 
onwhohewasthatparticularday. (His 
pet word, “‘existential,”” means some- 
thing like: you don’t cheat by pretend- 
ingto bethesame person all the time.) 
His manager has written the book 
before Mailer could get to it himself 
(there’s probably enough there for 
both of them) and he has come up 
with a small gem. Flaherty is a stac- 
cato poet, an Irish dandy without the 
blather, and a reporter so honest that 
everyone gets hurt, including Flaher- 
ty. Everyone gains, too, unless you 
prefer promo legends to people. San- 
cho Panza Breslin has some fine mo- 
ments with his brothers the cops, and 
Quixote Mailer shows some nice gifts 
which have escaped his own endless 
inventory: doggedness, intermittent 
tact, good humor. The moral? Philos- 
opher-kings may finish last, but by 
God, they know how to entertain. 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


Mr. Sheed’s newest novel, Max Jam- 
ison, has just been published. 
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The theory that all Spanish beautiful brunettes you pictured us comesfrom beingraisedina/and our blonde from Barcelona. But, 
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300 km/h test station: Only 
15 months old and already in 

its second generation, C 111 test 
car serves Mercedes-Benz 
engineers as a moving laboratory. 
Under study: new chassis, new 
transmission, different engine 
position, new fuel tanks. Touch 
the body and you’d find it's 
fiberglass, not steel. Is thisthe.car 
of tomorrow ? ""Don’t jump to 
conclusions,' says one engineer. 
"Compared with our total 
research efforts, the C 111 is only 
the tip of the iceberg !" 


































Tomorrow’s techniques: 
Programmed with advanced data 
from a system invented by 
Mercedes-Benz, this digital com- 
puter can yield information that 
20 engineers might take 

500 years to uncover. Example: it 
calculated 351 possibilities for 

a new rear axle design and chose 
the optimum solution. Months 

of test and development work 
were saved. Automobiles 

from a computer — the future 
comes closer. 
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Red-hot exhausts spit blue flame in laboratory test with 3-rotor Wankel motor. 
Today, Mercedes-Benz engineers produce 350-hp from the world's first 4-rotor 
Wankel motor — the present C 111 powerplant. Wankel motors, gas turbines, 
gas-electric: many new possibilities are under development at Mercedes-Benz. 
Will they ever be mass-produced ? "If you know our demands of any new idea, 
you'll understand why the answer to that is still open,‘' an engineer replies. 





The future has already begun: The Mercedes-Benz 300 SEL 6.3, one of the 
world's fastest production cars. Its 220 kilometers per hour are no experiment: 
they are in this car a useable and safe driving speed. Its 300 horsepower, its 
acceleration from 0—100 km/h in 6.5 seconds, help make the 300 SEL 6.3 a piece 
of the future today. 


The concept of our cars 
for tomorrow may differ abit 
from others. 


Just like the concept of our 
cars for today. 


Mercedes-Benz a 


The Presidency | by Hugh Sidey 


The campus confronts the capital 


In the aftermath of the Cambodian invasion 
Secretary of State William Rogers cheerfully 
welcomed into his seventh floor oflice, still a 
rather privileged sanctum in the affairs of the 
men of this world, a delegation of eight stu- 
dents and one faculty member from Colgate 
University. They had written to him suggest- 
ing that he resign as a trustee of the university 
and as Secretary of State. 

With such access goes an obligation to pre- 
sent the utmost of one’s intelligence and rea- 
son. This the group did, graciously and ear- 
nestly probing the Secretary’s mind. Rogers 
politely rejected their suggestion that he quit 
as Secretary of State. He listened at length to 
their detailed objections to the Cambodian de- 
cision. Then, very calmly, he raised a counter 
point. ““You may be right,” he said, ‘*but have 
you considered that the President of the Unit- 
ed States may be right?” There was a pause. 
One of Rogers’ guests ventured that they 
hadn’t thought about it that way. The Secre- 
tary pressed his point. In a very short time, he 
said, it should be clear whether the Admin- 
istration had been right about Cambodia. 
Could they not keep their minds open until 
the evidence was in? In calmer times Rogers’ 
rejoinder might have seemed less than brilliant, 
butthe fact isthatitfound a response and stim- 
ulated a little self-examination. This is a cred- 
it to the students and somewhat remarkable, 
given the present atmosphere. 

Presidential aide William Safıre in the same 
period confronted a roomful of students from 
Columbia, Yale and Harvard. He, too, listened 
at length and then asked his audience what 
they would think if Richard Nixon made five 
proposals to Hanoi about ending the war. Sa- 
fire ticked off the proposals. There was uni- 





“Now that Agnew made it a legal weapon. . . 


versal enthusiasm in the group. His points 
would help hasten peace, the visitors agreed. 
Safıre then explained that all five proposals al- 
ready had been made and had lain on the table 
untouched for more than a year. 

These two incidents, and others which have 
occurred during the present student invasion 
of the capital, certainly do not prove that the 
Administration is right. But they do suggest 
that justice and logic and simple intelligence 
are not the sole property of one side or the 
other. Vice President Spiro Agnew is not the 
only one specializing in uninformed and in- 
experienced remonstrance against the prob- 
lems of our time. 

Those within the Administration have an 
obligation to show tolerance and patience, a 
charge they have not always lived up to. Grant- 
ed their embattled position, however, it is easy 
to see why they must sometimes struggle 
against an impulse to dismiss the possibility 
of two-way communication with the young 
people. With all their knowledge and convic- 
tion students are still not fully formed in 
human experience. They may even have gaps 
in their schooling. 


luctance of the White House to aban- 

don its doubts about the campus war 
protests. It is also a major factor in the rising 
national disgust with some of the students and 
the demonstrations, an ominous new force that 
one can almost sense sweeping toward the cap- 
ital. This feeling about students is contradic- 
tory. One can sit with parents of college youth 
in New York, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis and 
Des Moines and hear expressed parental sym- 
pathy for their own particular children, and 
at the same time sense their vague and rising 
anger at the entire student class. 

There are, of course, those few students who 
are guilty of monumental exhibitionism, bad 
manners, obscenity. They are building the an- 
ger to an explosion point. In the White House 
is a transcript of a confrontation which Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller had with a group of 
students at the State University College of New 
York at Potsdam. While he attempted to sym- 
pathize with their frustration and point out his 
own misgivings about the war, some in the au- 
dience brayed ‘“f— you.” Even those around 
Nixon who were less than enthusiastic about 
his stopping to talk to Billy Graham’s Youth 
Crusade at the University of Tennessee (one 
ofthose aging public relations tricks that prob- 
ably fool fewer people than the President sus- 


Tr fact is a central ingredient in the re- 


ER) 


pects) can’t shake off the memory of hearing 
an obscene chant during the prayer. There is 
the spectacle offered this city recently of the 
Washington Post’s middle-aged guru of the 
New Left, Nicholas von Hoffman, delivering 
a sophomoric polemic against the President of 
the United States as one ofthe commencement 
addresses at American University. There are 
those who recall that seven years ago John 
Kennedy stood in the same place and talked 
with such beauty and force about a new search 
for peace that it led to the nuclear test-ban 
treaty. The memory can bring anguish. 

Youth has always had a certain immunity 
from blame, and many young people deserve 
that immunity. Yet the violence and rudeness 
and mindlessness exist, and in all the groping 
for causes, more and more attention is being 
focused on the teachers of these students. 

One need not agree with Henry Kissinger’s 
ideas about foreign policy to admit that he is 
one of the hardest working men in Washing- 
ton. Yet throughout this season of dissent he 
has yielded hour after hour of his time to lis- 
ten to protests from academe. He sat patient- 
ly one day for 30 minutes while a young col- 
lege faculty member postured before the stu- 
dents he had brought with him, explaining to 
Kissinger all his mistakes in dealing with Cam- 
bodia’s deposed Prince Sihanouk. Few inci- 
dents have caused as much concern in the 
quasi-intellectual climes of the federal estab- 
lishment as the visit of 12 Harvard professors 
to Kissinger’s office May 9, when they con- 
fronted him in an on-the-record denunciation 
of Nixon’s foreign policy, formally severed 
their intellectual links with the White House, 
then marched out under the banners of Har- 
vard and their own recognized brilliance to go 
on TV and publicize their rage, leaving the dis- 
tinct impression that Kissinger henceforth 
would be persona non grata on his former cam- 
pus. The violations of reason by this group 
may have been as numerous as its criticisms 
of the Administration’s foreign policy. 

The question about the quality of campus 
leadership may arise even in the more funda- 
mentalist regions beyond the Appalachians. 
Recently Press Secretary Ron Ziegler jour- 
neyed to Muskingum College in Ohio to de- 
liver a commencement address. He reported 
that no student showered him with obscenities, 
no delegation blocked his car. But as he walked 
to the platform along the procession route, he 
noticed that peace symbols had been chalked 
on the cement. The college president explained 
that they were the work ofa faculty member. 


"The space between the two bronze forms 

of my sculpture represents the gap between people 
who misunderstand each other. The stone base 
which bridges them shows the unity which can come 
with successful communication. Being able to 
communicate is the key to better understanding 
among people! -VENANCIO BLANCO, SCULPTOR 


If you need a modern research laboratory, where Spanish 
is spoken, to explore new frontiers in electronics and 
telecommunications or train engineers in the latest 
techniques, come to ITT Laboratorios de Espana, Madrid. 
People have from Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay, 
Venezuela and the United States. 





A multi-national corporation helping to make the 
world’s resources more useful to the world's people. 
In Spain and 125 other countries, ITT provides 
products and services ranging from food 
preservation to satellite communications. 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022, U.S.A. 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 1970 » SERVING PEOPLE AND NATIONS EVERYWHERE 
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A group of Palestinian commandos, volunteers for guerrillas in Jordan receive weapons instruction 
reconnaissance in Lebanon, moves toward Israeli in a tent, under the stern gaze of Che Guevara. 
positions at Menara kibbutz. At right, student The course is sponsored by the liberation front. 


The Palestine Arab commandos 
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Soldiers of 
a phantom 
nation 
on the march 


he Six Day War went into its third year this month. Pales- 

tinian Arab guerrillas, once the butt of Israeli humor, sud- 
denly are assuming new importance—not so much for their acts 
of terrorism, but because of the way the entire Arab world is re- 
acting even to their most minor exploits. The old dream of Pal- 
estinian nationalism is suddenly alive. Arabs who experienced 
deep humiliation over their crushing defeat by the Israelis now 
savor the taste of victory in the commandos’ savage attacks, 
which have included the time-bombing of an airliner in which 
47 people died and the ghastly rocketing of a crowded school 
bus. That taste is all the sweeter for the fact that the very idea of 
Palestine, a nation that exists only in the minds of those who 
want to believe in it, encompasses the whole of their mortal fight 
against Israel. In Arab eyes, no settlement is possible in the Mid- 
dle East if it does not include recognition of what they consider 
the rights of the 1.5 million Palestinians who fled Israel in the 
1948 and 1967 wars. The small guerrilla bands are often bitterly 
divided among themselves, united only in their dream of a home- 
land. ‘*“You might call us the Zionists of the Arab World,” a 
young fedayeen (freedom fighter) said recently, only half in jest. 
Their esprit became evident this spring, when Palestinians in Leb- 
anon and Jordan turned out by the hundreds of thousands to 
mark the second anniversary of the battle of Karameh. In this 
fight, 200 guerrillas were detailed to reinforce regular Jordanian 
army units and were badliy mauled by the Israelis. But the 
Palestinian guerrillas see it not as another defeat but a joyful 
event. “It was then that our nation was born,” they explain. 


JUNE .22, 1970 
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Hand-embroidered dresses like 
those above are typically Pales- 
tinian in design. Some refugee 
women conduct fine embroidery 
classes so that this national art is 
not forgotten. At right a com- 
mando father and his son watch 
a ceremony in Amman mark- 
ing the anniversary of Karameh. 


eroes or not, 
they embarrass 
their hosts and 
electrify refugees 


More than three million people in the world to- 
day consider themselves Palestinians. About half 
ofthatnumberarerefugees ofthe two wars with Is- 
rael, who languish in dismal refugee camps, bare- 
ly subsisting on handouts from the United Na- 
tions. Another 300,000 stayed on in Israel after 
the wars and enjoy citizenship status. About 700,- 
000 became workers, and highly respected teach- 
ers, doctors and civil servants in Jordan and other 
Arab countries. The remaining half million are 
scattered over the face of the earth, as once were 
the Jews, longing for a homeland controlled by 
the enemy. 

The recent popularity of the Palestinian guer- 
rillas is an embarrassment to their host countries: 
Israel is now running daily mechanized patrols 
through southern Lebanon to cut down on guer- 
rilla activity, which the Lebanese governmentfinds 
impossible to control. In the past, Jordan’s King 
Hussein hinted several times that he could come 
to an accommodation with Israel, but now he does 
not dare, for the Palestinian Arabs might topple 
him from the throne. The guerrillas have electri- 
fied the refugee camps. No longer do the inter- 
nees squat hopelessly in the sun, living from meal 
to inadequate meal. The camps have become re- 
cruiting depots for the fedayeen where martial 
music alternates with propaganda broadcasts. 
In conquering the Gaza Strip, the Israelis in- 
herited 140,000 Palestinian refugees who had 
been living in Egyptian camps there. Thanks to 
their indoctrination by the guerrillas, these 
people have made the entire strip all but 
intolerable for the nervous Israeli occupiers. 














Students at the Burj Al-Baraj- 
neh refugee camp in Beirut stu- 
dy chemistry in evening sup- 
plemental educational courses 
sponsored by the General 
Union of Palestinian Students. 
The GUPS also believes that 


extra classes are needed to help 
the students pass college en- 
trance examinations. 
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Palestinian businessmen gather 
with Hamdi Knaan, former may- 
or of Nablus (second left), just 
after Israeli soldiers in that Jor- 
danian city killed a suspected ter- 
rorist. Knaan quit his office to 
protest the Israeli policy of level- 
ingthe houses ofcitizens believed 
to have harbored guerrillas. 











Te Strip- 
a “hellhole” for 
the Israelis 


GAZA 
After three years of Israeli occupation, this sad, 
coastal town— where once the blind Samson de- 
stroyed himself and his Philistine enemies by pull- 
ing down the temple of the god Dagon—remains 
tense and dangerous, nasty, reeking of fear and 
violence. 

Some 360,000 Palestinian Arabs live here and in 
the surrounding desert strip. More than 200,000 
of them are refugees. There is neither enough 
room nor enough work for them. Implacably anti- 
Israeli and near desperation, they form an explo- 
sive mass that for the moment is only barely under 
control. 

Snipers still fire at Israeli patrols almost daily. 
Bombs and Soviet F-1 grenades are regularly 
aimed at military convoys and at Arab civilians 
who are considered traitors because they work at 
various jobs across the border in Israel. The mil- 
itary is everywhere and the slightest hint of trou- 
ble can send a spray of bullets hissing across the 
town square. 

Before the 1967 war, Gaza was a fairly pros- 
perous town. Tourists crowded its broad beach- 
es and Egyptians came in droves to buy transis- 





tor radios, whisky and perfumes from its duty- 
free shops. Today, by midafternoon, most of the 
merchants have locked up and gone home. The 
hotels and casinos are empty. The main streets 
are clear by 6:30 p.m., and an hour and a half 
later, anyone taking an evening walk is likely to 
be shot. 

Unfortunately for Israel, the Gaza Strip is still 
the one occupied territory it has been unable to 
seal off from fedayeen infiltrators. They supply 
their people with arms, ammunition and money, 
traveling either by boat from Lebanon or cross- 
country from Amman. Gaza is also the one oc- 
cupied territory where Israel has been unable to 
dig in. Elsewhere, new Jewish settlements and new 
Jewish institutions have been established. But in 
Gaza, the only Israeli presence is the army. Gaza 
has never been a safe place for the occupier, and 
since the first ofthe year, some 350 soldiers and ci- 
vilians have been killed or wounded. 

Today, along the city’s main Omar El-Mukhtar 
Street, the mood is one of stalemate, mutual sus- 
picion, fear. In reprisal for bombs thrown at them 
in the market, Israeli soldiers have blown up more 
than half a dozen shops. Arab passersby watch 
with hostility in their eyes. A few miles away, the 
army has blown apart a dozen adobe houses be- 
lieved to have been used by a terrorist group. 
Hundreds of homes in the Strip have been thus de- 
stroyed. On the muddy curbs, the womenfolk 
wail. 

A young Israeli soldier, pacing nervously up 
and down the main square, wants to go home. 
“What do I think of this place” he says. “Tl 
tell you. It’s a hellhole, awful. You think I like 
having to wait around here ready to shoot peo- 
ple. You’re crazy. I can’t wait to get out.” And 
by way of parting advice, he adds: ““Don’t get 
out of that. car of yours. Keep moving and don’t 
stay in any one place for very long. They all know 
you’re here by now. You’ve got an Israeli license 
plate and so they think you’re Jews. You’ll make 
a nice target.” 

For some time now, the Israelis have been de- 
bating the plan that may be their only hope for 
bringing some sort of order to Gaza: moving the 
bulk of the Palestinians to the occupied west bank 
of the Sinai peninsula. Transferring some 200,000 
people would be difficult but possible. The prob- 
lem is that the people of Gaza don’t want to go. 
Some of them don’t care about better living con- 
ditions or even want permanent jobs in Gaza lest 
it look as though they had given up their dream 
of returning to their homeland. Forced to choose 
between employment in the Sinai and unemploy- 
ment in Gaza, they might very well choose the 
chaos of the latter—“‘sacrificing their lives,” as 
Arnold Toynbee has put it, “if by wrecking the 
pillar they can bring the roof down on their Is- 
raeli enemies’ head.’ 

PETER YOUNG 


Warily clutching Uzi submachine 
guns, two Israeli soldiers patrol the 
streets of Gaza. Commando attacks 
are more frequent there than in any 
other territory occupied by Israel. 





A Palestinian commando, killed in 
Jordan, is given a hero’s burial in the 
cemetery of the Muhammadan Mar- 
tyrs in Amman. The body was in- 


terred in a coffin, rather than the 
winding sheet customary with Arabs. 
This was to facilitate reburial in Je- 
rusalem, which they hope to regain. 
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A leader of the 
fedayeen: ‘We want a war like 
the Vieinam war’ 


by ORIANA FALLACI 


he man I was facing was responsible for 

most of the acts of terror the Arabs have 
committed in Europe. The head of the Pop- 
ular Front for the Liberation of Palestine: Dr. 
George Habash, a Christian doctor who until 
a few years ago was a Schweitzerlike figure run- 
ning a private clinic with a group of nuns in 
Amman. This hospital was filled mostly with 
children and poor old people. Dr. Habash nev- 
er insisted on being paid and he bought the 
drugs for his patients out of his own pocket, 
then slipped them a roll of notes when they 
were ready to leave. Born rather rich, he used 
up much of his wealth in this way. He spent 





nothing on himself: a sterilized white coat over 
old clothes was all he ever wore, and he slept 
under a crucifix on a cot in his hospital. 

One day the clinic was closed and Dr. Ha- 
bash disappeared. He had gone with the feda- 
yeen to follow the only calling in which he now 
believed—the pitiless fight for vengeance. It 
was 1967 and since that day he has given up ev- 
erything, including his two children and his 
beautiful young wife whom he had married five 
years before. He now lives in the fedayeen bas- 
es that he leaves only at night escorted by a 
bodyguard. 

In any sense, it’s a tough life. The fedayeen 








who belong to the Front have no regular sal- 
ary like those who belongtto Al Fatah; at most 
they get a subsidy of $5 a month and trans- 
port every 30 days to visit their families. Their 
few military bases are ill-equipped and insuf- 
ficiently supplied: the daily fare is boiled beans, 
meat once a week if all is well. Any free time 
left over from military training is filled with 
study of Marxist and Leninist classics. There 
is no question that the Palestinian resistance 
is a socialistic movement aided by China and 
the U.S.S.R. But the Front is so poor that it 
doesn’t even have a headquarters or a tele- 
phone, so a fedayeen who joins the Front does 
not do it for material gains. That would ex- 
plain why there are only 1,600 or so members. 

Yet those 1,600, for ill or for good, are at- 
tracting the world’s attention with acts of ter- 
rorism. “Why?” is what I went to ask Dr. 
Habash. We met at night in the suburbs of 
Amman, in a building attached to a refugee 
camp. The room contained one desk and a few 
chairs; outside the closed doors, armed feda- 
yeen stood guard. Inside there were only four 
of us: Habash, myself, a photographer and the 
man who had driven us there. I was sitting be- 
hind the desk and Habash sat on a chair in 
front of me, with his hands resting on his bag- 
gy knees, his tired, unshaved face slightly lift- 
ed in expectation of my questions. Solidly 
built, with shoulders like a wrestler, he kept 
watching me through steady and pained eyes, 
making it hard for me to attack him. I asked 
his age, and he said 44. Then he rumpled his 
gray hair with his fingers, as if to apologize 
for looking so old, and smiled humbly. But 
when I asked ‘“Why?” the smile disappeared. 


Dr. Habash, the Front specializes in acts of ter- 
rorism, many of them carried out in Europe. 
What right do you have to impose this war on 
Europeans? 

I will explain. Let us start with a premise: 
in a war one has to establish scientifically who 
one’s enemies are. In this war Israel is not our 
only enemy. Our enemy is Israel, plus the Zi- 
onist movement that controls many of the 
countries which support Israel, plus imperial- 
ism. I mean specifically British imperialism 
from 1918, and American imperialism from 
1948 on. If we had to face Israel alone, the 
problem would have been almost a simple one: 
but we have to stand against whoever supports 
Israel economically, militarily, politically, 
ideologically. This means the capitalist coun- 
tries that have conceived Israel and are now 
using it as a bulwark to protect their interests 
in Arabia. They include the U.S., and almost 
every country in Europe. 

Let us for a moment leave out Europe, and 
concentrate on Israel. From an economical 
and political point of view Israel is an island 


The Israeli school bus at left was crowded when 
Palestinian guerrillas—ex-followers of Dr. Habash 
—fired four rockets at it from an ambush near the 
Lebanese border. They had allowed an Israeli pa- 
trol to pass unmolested. Eight children and four 
adults were killed, and many others wounded. 


isolated from its friends and surrounded by 
enemy lands: Syria, Lebanon, Jordan and 
Egypt. Its communications with friendly na- 
tions can take place only through the air and 
the sea; therefore it becomes imperative for us 
to block those avenues. In the future we will 
take care of maritime communications, aboard 
ships at the docks or at sea. We have been tak- 
ing care for some time now of the air routes 
by striking atthe planes of El Al, the Israeli air- 
line. El Al planes are a perfectly legitimate mil- 
itary target: they belong to the enemy, they 
connect the island of Israel with other shores, 
and they transport troops and ammunition. 
They are flown by reserve officers of the Is- 
raeli Air Force. In a war it is fair to strike the 
enemy wherever he happens to be, and this 
rule leads us also to the European airfields 
where EI Al planes land or take off. 

Dr. Habash, you are forgetting that those 
planes also carry citizens of neutral countries, 
and that the airfields belong to neutral coun- 
tries, not Israel. To respect neutral countries is 
another rule of war. 

Aside from the fact that these airfields are al- 
ways located in pro-Zionist countries, I repeat 
that we have the right to fight our enemy wher- 
ever he might be. And as for the non-Israeli 
passengers, they are on their way to Israel. 
Since we have no control over the land that 
was stolen from us and called Israel, it is right 
that whoever goes to Israel should ask for our 
permission. Countries like Germany, Italy, 
France and Switzerland, with many Jews 
among their population, allow their territory 
to be used as a base for the Jews to fight the 
Arabs. If Italy, for instance, is a base against 
the Arabs, the Arabs have a right to use Italy 
as a base against the Jews. 

No, Dr. Habash, Italy is not used as a Jew- 
ish base, nor is Germany, France or Switzer- 
land. And you don’t stop with El Al’s planes. 
How far are you planning to go? Do you want 
to make war on three-fourths of the planet? 

No, we don’t want to do that. But we have 
to look at this scientifically and recognize that 
our revolution is a phase ofthe worldwide rev- 
olution. We ought to be honest and admit that 
what we want is a war like the war in Viet- 
nam. We want a Vietnam war not just in Pal- 
estine, but throughout the Arab world. Pal- 
estinians are part ofthe Arab nation, and what 
we need is for the whole Arab nation to enter 
the war; which will occur anyway, within three 
or four years. By then, if not before, the rev- 
olutionary forces in Jordan, Syria and Leb- 
anon will rise to our side in a total war. Our 
struggle has barely begun, the worst is yet to 
come. And it is right for Europe and America 
to be warned now that there will be no peace 
for them until there is justice for Palestine. 
There are uncomfortable days ahead for you 
all, and they will not be too steep a price to 
pay for the help you extend to Israel. Now 
that this is clear, let us return to the subject of 
planes not belonging to EI Al. I assume that 
you refer to the TWA flight we rerouted to 
Damascus. Well, the United States are a har- 
bor of our enemies, and so they are our enemy 
too. The piane was hijacked in protest against 


the American sale of Phantom jets to Israel. 

America sells Phantoms to Israel, and Rus- 
sia sells Migs to Egypt. Don’t you think it all 
evens out in the end? If the Israelis were to hi- 
Jack planes every time Russia gives weapons to 
Egypt, we would all be traveling on bicycles. 
Doesn’t the prospect of triggering a third World 
War bother you? 

To be frank, it doesn’t. The world has been 
using us and has forgotten us. It is time they re- 
alized we exist, it is time they stopped exploit- 
ing us. Whatever the price, we’ll continue our 
struggle to return home. 

The opinion of the world does not concern you? 

Obviously we are concerned with world 
opinion. When it is on your side it means you 
are in the right, when it’s against you it means 
there is something wrong in what you are do- 
ing. But the problem has to be stated differ- 
ently, because we are interested in public opin- 
ion more on the plane of knowledge than on 
that of emotion. Let me explain: the attacks 
ofthe Popular Front are based on quality, not 
quantity. We believe that to kill a Jew far from 
the battleground has more of an effect than 
killing 100 of them in battle; it attracts more at- 
tention. And when we setfireto astorein Lon- 
don, those few flames are worth the burning 
down oftwo kibbutzim. Because we force peo- 
ple to ask what is going on, and so they get to 
know our tragic situation. You have to be con- 
stantly reminded of our existence. After all, 
world opinion has never been either with us 
or against us; it has just kept on ignoring us. 
Since 1917, when the Balfour Declaration was 
signed, you have ceased to know about us. It 
is only now beginning to dawn on people that 
we were chased from our land like rabid dogs. 
Well, through sabotage we want to remind the 
world that a catastrophe has taken place here, 
and that justice must be done. Believe you me, 
after what has happened to us we have the right 
to do anything, including what you call acts 
ofterrorism. Where was world opinion in 1917 
when the British decided to give a land that 
was 90% populated by Palestinians as a gift 
to the Jews? 

It was busy, Dr. Habash, with a trifle known 
as World War I. I assume from your answer 
that you don’t mind making casualties among 
Europeans. Does it follow that you intend to go 
on burning our stores, shooting up our air ter- 
minals, placing bombs in our mail, and harass- 
ing us with terrorism? 

When the Jews were doing this sort of thing 
in Palestine you didn’t call it acts of terror- 
ism, but a war of liberation. Of course we will 
continue to work according to our strategy; in 
fact we willescalate it. However, we willdo our 
best not to harm Europeans: I swear it upon 
the head of my children that we are devoting a 
lot of attention to this problem. Orders to our 
commandos always emphasize that neutrals 
should be spared. During the whole of 1969 
this order has always been followed, and never 
has a European lost his life as a result ofour op- 


Like Dr. Habash, Oriana Fallaci gave up med- 
icine for her present career. An Italian journal- 
ist, she likes tough spots and tough questions. 





Dr. George Habash, leader of a group that has 
time-bombed commercial jet liners, regards ter- 
ror as a key weapon in his war against Israel. 


erations. Let’s take the burning ofthe London 
store. It would have been very easy for our 
‚Jfedayeen to just throw a couple of bombs and 
kill a lot of people. He waited till night instead, 
to avoid causing casualties. It’struethata child 
was killed in Athens, but the Front had noth- 
ing to do with that operation. We are not the 
only ones to resort to what you call terrorism; 
you should remember that there are several 
Palestinian organizations. 

Let’s change the subject, Dr. Habash, to the 
countries that are your friends. 

Our position is the same as that of the Viet- 
namese: we are friends with those who are our 
friends. The goal of our struggle is not only 
that of restoring the nationhood of Palestine, 
but to transform it into a socialist state as well. 
We are nationalist and socialist in equal mea- 
sure: the Popular Front is a movement that 
proceeds within the framework of socialist ide- 
ology. By 1967 we had understood the unde- 
niable truth, that to liberate Palestine we have 
to follow the Chinese and Vietnamese exam- 
ples. There is no escape from this logic, al- 
though we have spent a long time thinking 
about it. Israel is a product of colonialism, co- 
‚lonialism is a product of imperialism, and im- 
perialism is a product ofcapitalism. Therefore, 
the only nations we consider to be friendly, 
the only ones whose planes we spare, are the so- 
cialist countries. Our best friend, in fact, is 
China. China wants Israel erased from the map 
because as long as Israel exists there will re- 
main an aggressive imperialistic outpost on 
Arab soil. 

How about the Soviet Union? 

Obviously the Soviet Union is also a friend, 
although to a lesser degree. They provide 
weapons to the Arab nations, or, should we 

CONTINUED 
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say, to the governments that presently rule the 
Arab nations. Perhaps it isn’t even right to say 
“to a lesser degree,’ because we are also very 
close to the Soviet Union. We don’t see the 
Russians the way the Chinese would like us to 
seethem, and vice versa. Ofcourse we don’tap- 
preciate it when the U.S.S.R., in the Security 
Councilofthe U.N., presents peace resolutions 
that are nothing but disguised traps. We don’t 
want peace, we will never agree to any peace- 
ful compromise. And China sees eye to eye 
with us on this issue. 

Do you send your army instructors to be 
trained in China? 

We don’t. The Front trains its soldiers by it- 
self, in our camps we teach more than shoot- 
ing; our recruits, among other things, have to 
learn Hebrew. Our training is not the same as 
Al Fatah’s. 

In fact you don’t get along too well with Al 
Fatah. 

We fight on the same side of the barricades. 
At the same time, our position is very differ- 
ent from Al Fatah’s on a variety of issues. To 
give you an example, we would never accept 
the money they are getting from reactionary 
sources; we would never touch money that 
stinks of American oil. Before, when I listed 
our enemies to you, I forgot to mention the 
Arab national states. That was an omission, 
because if I were to tell you the history of the 
last 52 years of Palestine, I could show you 
that the worst obstacles have always been those 
placed in our path by Arab reactionaries. Like 
Saudi Arabia, where the majority of oil wells 
are in American hands. Or Lebanon, with its 
rotten government. Then there is Jordan, 
whose king is ready to recognize Israel. And 
the list could be extended. These are all coun- 
tries with whom Al Fatah collaborates; but 
for us to accept money from them would mean 
to trample on our moral beliefs, to lose our 
honor. We have been collecting money among 
ourselves, and ifthe financial problem becomes 
crucial we will take money away from those 
who have it. We will take it, not ask for it. 
Those who join the Popular Front know that 
we aren’t joking. After all, it is us who give 
the revolutionary momentum to Palestine, not 
Al Fatah. The real people, the proletarian 
masses, follow our lead. 

How do you explain the fact, then, that the im- 
mense majority of the common people are for 
Al Fatah, and that you seem to attract mostly in- 
tellectuals and bourgeois? 

It is true that we aren’t numerically strong; 


at least not yet. But this doesn’t give us an in-. 
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feriority complex, because it is not enough to 
have many proletarians in a party to be a pro- 
letarian party. What counts is a proletarian 
ideology, a proletarian program. It doesn’t 
mean anything to have a lot of fedayeen, per- 
haps recruited with money as an incentive: 100 
men with clear revolutionary ideas fight bet- 
ter than 1,000 mercenaries. We wouldn’t ac- 
cept many people even if we had the money 
Al Fatah has; we would continue to hold that 
the strength ofthe fedayeen is not in their num- 
bers but in their quality. Especially when one 
is forced to rely on terrorism, as you call it, to 
wage one’s war. 

But what is so heroic about setting fire to an 
old people’s home, destroying the oxygen sup- 
ply of a hospital, blowing up an airplane or a 
supermarket? 

It’s guerrilla warfare, a special kind of guer- 
rilla warfare. The main point is to select tar- 
gets where success is 100% assured. To ha- 
rass, to upset, to work on the nerves through 
unexpected small damages. Brute force is out; 
this is a thinking man’s game. Especially when 
one is as poor as the Popular Front is. It would 
be silly for us to even think of waging a reg- 
ular war; imperialism is too powerful and Is- 
raelistoo strong. The only way to destroy them 
is to give a little blow here, a little blow there; 
to advance step by step, inch by inch, for years, 
for decades, with determination, doggedness, 
patience. And we will continue our present 
strategy. It’s a smart one, you see; would you 
really want to fiy El Al? I wouldn’t. What’s 
the matter, you seem upset. 

I am upset. 

You are perfectly entitled to dislike what I 
say, but I can’t afford to take your opinions 
and emotions into account: it would be like try- 
ing to do surgery without spilling blood. Tam 
not interested in what you think, even though 
you might be right, in a way; I am interested 
only in what my people think. And you should 
see how my people react to a successful op- 
eration! Spirit shoots sky-high. The more you 
are upset, the more they are encouraged. 

Do you ever engage in real military opera- 
tions? The kind where you risk your lives? 

Certainly. Eighty-five per cent of the mil- 
itary activity inside Israel is our doing, not Al 
Fatah’s. We lead almost every attack within 
the Gaza Strip, and about 50% of those in the 
rest ofthe occupied territory. In Gaza we have 
fought a battle that Moshe Dayan himself has 
admitted to be the worst of all those that took 
place in Israeli territory; the battle of the field 
of Madhazi. And every day a tank gets de- 
stroyed somewhere, a soldier is killed, a trai- 
tor executed. 

I would like to talk now a little about your- 
self. You were a doctor, your job was 1o save 
the lives of people, not to destroy them. You 
were also a Christian, and your religion was 
based on love and forgiveness. Do you ever yearn 
for your past? 

I was... a Christian, yes. An orthodox 
Christian. Yes, I was a doctor, a pediatrician. 


I enjoyed that very much, I believed I had the 
most beautiful job in the world. And it is that, 
you know. Because it is something that in- 
volves you completely—brain and emotions 
both. Especially with children. I loved to care 
for children and it has been hard to leave it all 
behind. Yes, sometimes I do feel a yearning 
for my past, like the pricking of a pin. But I 
hadto do what I did, and Iam not sorry. There 
was just too much contradiction between my 
political activity and my work at the hospital. 
A man cannot split his feelings like that: to 
cure onthe onehand, tokillon the other. There 
is a time when he has to say to himself: it’s 
either or. 

Dr. Habash, what made you decide, what pro- 
duced such a metamorphosis? 

What made me decide? It was nothing ra- 
tional, I'm afraid. For instance, it wasn’t 
Marx; I had read his work already, I had 
reached his scientific conclusions some time 
ago. It was more of a feeling. You see, I am 
used to the sight of physical suffering, but not 
to that of spiritual pain. I have not gotten used 
to shame, to injustice. Until 1948 I was an av- 
erage young man, a typical son of well-to-do 
parents; the college student who swims, plays 
tennis, runs around with girls. I was humili- 
ated by the events of 1948, but they didn’t af- 
fect my life much; I was 22 then, I lived in 
Lydda, near Jerusalem, and I was spared the 
fate of the refugees. After getting my degree I 
buried myself in medicine as the only means 
of making myself useful to humanity. And also 
as a means of applying my socialism: I had be- 
come a socialist in the last years of college. 
Then it was 1967 and they [the Israelis] came 
to Lyddaand...Idon’t know how to explain 
this... what this still means for us not to 
have a home, not to have a nation, or anyone 
who cares..... They forced us to flee. Itis a pic- 
ture that haunts me and that I’ll never forget. 
Thirty thousand human beings walking, weep- 
ing... screaming in terror... women with 
babies in their arms and children tugging at 
their skirts.... and the Israeli soldiers push- 
ing them on with their guns. Some people fell 
by the wayside, some never got up again. It 
was terrible. One thinks: this isn’t life, this isn’t 
human. Once you have seen this, your heart 
and your brain are transformed. .... What’s 
the point of healing a sick body when such 
things can happen? One must change the 
world, do something, kill if necessary, killeven 
at the risk of becoming inhuman in our turn 
.... You can’t understand us, perhaps you 
find us despicable: but you’ll understand us 
some day. And you won’t despise us then, you 
will be on our side 100%. 


Dr. Habash’s lips began to tremble and his 
eyes filled with tears, and one ofthem descend- 
ed along his nose. What can I add? Human na- 
ture is the ultimate mystery, and the bound- 
ary between good and evil is such an elusive 
line. It is a thin thread that sometimes snaps 
in your hand, just like that. | 
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Two ladies huddle against the chill at a sunrise service at Sun City, Ariz. 


Are old people really happier when surrounded by large families and the patter of 
little feet? Many are, of course. But 15 years ago someone decided that a lot of 
them would much rather have people of their own age to lean on for companion- 
ship—and created the first “retirement community” in Youngtown, Ariz., a set- 
tlement designed exclusively for the elderly. Since then dozens of similar commu- 
nities have sprung up, particularly in the Southwest. The good life in one of 
them—Sun City, Ariz.—is described on the following pages. Retirement commu- 
nities are not for everyone. They require a willingness to sever ties to old sur- 
roundings. They require some capital as well (over). But for those who are psycho- 
logically and financially equipped, a retirement community is a good bet for secu- 


rity, congenial company and what elderly people really want most—independence. 
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"You make 
so many 
friends here 


by PAUL O’NEIL 


he old have always felt superior to the rest 
of the population; they have already been young, 
after all—they have, in fact, already been middle- 
aged—.and are fully cognizant of the inadequacies 
attendant upon immaturity. Despite this sense of 
uniqueness, though, they have also been ignored. 
The rare septuagenarian who has been rich 
enough, mean enough and shrewd enough to dom- 
inate his loutish if well-meaning relatives and 
neighbors has done so on a heroic, individual ba- 
sis, notunlike an animal trainer maintaining a pre- 
carious ascendancy over a cageful of man-eating 
tigers. The advent of “retirement towns,” how- 
ever, has induced a compensatory social phenom- 
enon— pure populations of the aged which are al- 
most totally uncontaminated by anyone under 50. 
None is more revelatory than a venerable com- 
pany, now numbering upward of 14,000 souls, that 
has encamped for the remainder of its collective 
days at booming Sun City, Ariz. 

Aging, middle-class Americans have been hiv- 
ing at Sun City almost since bigtime Contractor 
Del Webb, once a part owner ofthe New York Yan- 
kees, began building the first of its low, white- 
roofed, pastel-tinted houses across the mountain- 
rimmed desert near Phoenix ten years ago. The 
town— which includes four golf courses, three big 
shopping malls, a hotel, four swimming pools and 
four lawn bowling rinks as well as community cen- 
ters with stone-polishing rooms, woodworking 
shops, therapeutie pools and illuminated outdoor 
shuffleboard courts—has now usurped eight 
square miles of a vast plain once devoted to let- 
tuce and cotton fields. It is pushing rapidly into 
new miles of flat, dusty red land. Webb’s construc- 
tion crews toil ceaselessly at laying new asphalt 
streets and raising new rows of towering, Califor- 
nia-bred palm trees. They complete seven new 
houses a day, some of them bordering a 33-acre ar- 
tificial lake that boasts not only a nylon bottom 
(to keep its contents from draining off into the 
dry earth) but a 28-foot artificial waterfall. 

Sun City houses a surprisingly varied popula- 
tion. People from relatively humble walks of life 
have more difficulty financing retirement there in 
1970 than they did ten years ago (when a two-bed- 
room house cost $8,900, as opposed to $17,990 
today) but a good many still calculate they can 
live on $100 a week once they have paid for a 
house. Retired physicians, engineers, lawyers and 
Army oflicers have meanwhile begun settling in in- 
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Every Sunday, Sun City residents 
form up around a huge map of the 
U.S. to greet newcomers, who post 
themselves on their home states. 








The biggest social activity is danc- 
ing. Classes, including separate 
ones for women (above), give res- 
idents who are out of practice a 
chance to brush up their tech- 
nique for the big weekly dance 
(left). Their taste in dancing styles 
is suitably staid—round, square 
and ballroom. No frugging, jitter- 
bugging or even Charlestoning. 








Emphasis at Sun City ison thenot- 
too-strenuous outdoor life (above 
and below). For the energetic, 
there is tennis, horseback riding. 
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For kiddy-harborers, the silent treatment 


CONTINUED 

creasing numbers—often in more expensive hous- 
es like the deluxe “lakeside’” model at $33,750. 
Rich or poor, however, Sun City’s population is 
rooted emotionally in the 1930s, is overwhelm- 
ingly Republican and would stay up way past bed- 
time any night to hear Lawrence Welk. 

Sun City males tend to be automobile polish- 
ers who affect golf caps and cardigan sweaters and 
are devoted to opposing philosophical attitudes 
about lawns: one school tends and waters grass 
even though it must be replanted annually after 
being killed by the summer heat, while its oppo- 
nents put down tar paper, cover it with green- 
dyed gravel and labor to keep so much as a single 
blade from poking through. Their wives may very 
possibly have sworn off the tyranny of fashion 
sometime back in Ike’s first administration; if they 
suspect that blue hair, red nail polish and rhine- 
stone-trimmed harlequin spectacles are no longer 
the height of chic, brigades of them remain un- 
dismayed by that intelligence. Hundreds of cou- 
ples—some say one in fire—have installed and 





The mascot of the Pedal Pushers Club 
travels in style behind its mistress’s 
saddle. At right, a bewigged resident 
does a takeoff on a country yokel. 


practice assiduously on living room organs. Au- 
tomobiles seldom move faster than 15 miles an 
hour on Sun City’s wide streets, which is just as 
well since hordes of the more sporting types drive 
fringe-topped electric golf carts that go slower yet 
and old ladies pump three-wheeled bicycles (or 
Adultrikes) with a deliberation that must be seen 
to be believed. 

These aspects of group retirement are all rel- 
atively predictable. But Sun City also demon- 
strates that older people—when they, rather than 
the young, comprise the localpower bloc—will en- 
gage in an unsentimentalrejection of allsorts of at- 
titudes and postures which are generally expect- 
ed of them when they are in the minority. Not 
one in a hundred, apparently, felt the slightest 
wrench in abandoning the old homestead and 
heading off to bask in Arizona. After banding to- 
gether, too, they quickly seem to lose any impulse 
to soft-pedal views their children or ex-neighbors 
might consider antediluvian if not actually anti- 
social. The hot, dry desert weather is a primary 
source of the enthusiasm with which new arriv- 
als embrace Sun City. But they also speak of it 
with candor and satisfaction as an oasis in a world 
that grows nuttier with every passing day. The 
town has no hippies, no smog, no race problem 
(since, in fact, it has no Negroes), no riots, no 
bombings, no LSD and no relief rolls. It is the 
rare inhabitant who is not (“by God”) against 
them all. 

This rejection of the outer world works two 
ways; Sun City’s citizens, as if by some wordless 
common agreement, shuck off aspects of their own 
earlier lives as well— particularly the grim maneu- 
vering for social advantage in which so many 
Americans engage during their productive years. 
Two avenues of ostentation, for one thing, are al- 
most closed: everybody’s house looks like every- 


one else’s “model,” and opportunities to flash any 


but functional clothing are rare. The town’s as- 
tonishing round of “activities” forces people to 





know their neighbors and, apparently, to appre- 
ciate them. The list of clubs (Lapidary, Bell Ring- 
ing, China Painting, Euchre, Stitch & Knit, Ce- 
ramics and Silvercraft, to name only a few) is diz- 
zying, and there are instructional courses in ev- 
erything from dancing to gymnastics. “You make 
so many friends here,” say innumerable breath- 
less if dogged practitioners of “staying busy.” 
“We have so much in common.” Then, pronounc- 
ing what seems to be a universal figure, “We must 
know a hundred people. It doesn’t matter what 
you used tobe; allthat counts is what you do here.” 
Few in Sun City uphold this democratic view 
more vehemently than one of its millionaires, 
Dean Babbitt, a bald, husky and forceful fellow 
of 81 who made his considerable pile as president 
of the Sonotone Corporation between 1936 and 
1946. Babbitt has lived grandly in his time—Ame- 
lia Earhart’s husband, Palmer Putnam, sold him 
the couple’s 22-room house with its acres of lawn 
at Rye, N.Y. after the aviatrix was lost. He has 
known his share of big men. “Tom Watson. Char- 
lie Schwab. I knew Ike pretty well.” But Babbitt 
is a critic of Sun City’s country club (350 golfing 
members, 120 social members and a long waiting 
list). “They never should have started the thing 
and I want no part of it. We felt like pioneers 
when I came here. Every man was as good as the 
next. I hate to see any of this snobbishness.”” 


O. Settler Babbitt is also quick to defend Sun 
City against the gibes of certain irreverent out- 
siders who—since death is quite obviously a fact 
of life among the elderly—have found a macabre 
and raucous humor in the way the citizenry lives 
it up in the interim. Sun City’s cemetery—Sun- 
land—invites such emphasis on incongruity by 
certain effects apparently calculated to keep any 
civic moroseness at bay: vases containing plastic 
flowers at each grave, a large elevated granite book 
inscribed with the Lord’s Prayer, and a surpris- 
ing though indubitably patriotic public notice on 
a flagpole at the entrance.... “Flag flying in mem- 
ory of Katherine Johnson.” In actuality Sun City 
people treat the subject of death, when they speak 
of it at all, with blunt and rather gallant realism. 
Six of the Square Club’s functionaries, for in- 
stance, telephone ten lieutenants who in turn tele- 
phone ten members when one of their number 
dies. “That way we always have a good turnout at 
the funeral.’”’ Says Babbitt, pulling forth a neat 
leather ledger: “My father—he was an Episcopal 
minister—left a hell of a mess when he died. I 
won’t.” Babbitt is a tough bird—his pelvis, his 
left arm and several ribs were broken in an au- 
tomobile smashup two years ago, but he walks 
without a limp. Still... “See here,” he says. “In- 
structions to be followed after my demise. Close 
friends to be notified. Burial instructions. What 
to do if caused by accident. Stock trading account. 
All my wife has to do is open this and her prob- 
lems will be solved.” 

All sorts of commonplace institutions seem to 
have taken on new significance and altered over- 
tones during ten years of cultivation in retirement 


For all of Sun City’s hectic social life, 
it is still possible for a man to get away 
once in a while and just be by himself. 


town. Take brunch. A society which likes to go to 
bed early apparently finds these midday gatherings 
— which may be laid on at an expensive outside 
restaurant for as many as 150 people—its equiv- 
alent of the grand ball or a big wedding reception. 
It seems closer in spirit, however, to the potlatch 
—that rite by which the coastal Indian of the 
Northwest 1) gave away all his worldly goods and 
2) became both a leading citizen and a terribly 
good chap. “These brunches can be murder,” says 
C.M. Sagmoen, an ex-Army officer who is remem- m N in 
bered for having captured German Industrialist u h ; 
Alfred Krupp at the point of a .45 during World 
War II. “I went to one last Sunday that must 
have cost $450, and if you go you have to give 
one yourself.” 

Sun City is not devoid, it should be made plain, 
of a kickier minority that likes to stay up late, 
call for more booze, jostle to a ragtime tune or 
even, in a sense, engage in vaguely scandalous pur- 
suit. Intermarital wife-chasing is an activity, one 
is solemnly assured, which Sun City males have 
abandoned forever, but Sun City widows, who 
tend to go about in packs of three or four, com- 
pete with fervor for the attention of its widowers 
— even offering, at times, to buy cocktails and din- 
ner for two in return for male company and vis- 
ible victory over their competitors. Not all the 
widowers refuse. 

Jerry’s Restaurant, a spacious, paneled steak 
house just opposite Sun City’s western border, is 
headquarters for a good deal of its night life. Wid- 
ows tend to hold forth in the bar (“I don’t want 
anything strong, Mabel—1I think Tl just take a 
martini”). But Jerry’s also boasts a dance floor 
and a handsome young musician who plays re- 
quests on a combination piano and organ. Cou- 
ples in their 605 and 70s stay until closing time, 
calling for tunes like The Sunny Side of the Street 
and Tiger Rag and responding with variations of 
the fox-trot which were all the thing at fraternity 
dances when Herbert Hoover was in the headlines. 
“If they liked to drink and party when they were 
40,” says Betty Littell, the owner’s pretty wife, 
“they still do. I swear we get one old couple who 
drink a quart of whisky a day apiece. They have a 
couple of eye-openers when they get up. He plays 
nine holes of golf later on and she takes a nap. 
They come in here at 3 or 4 and have 10 or 12 
drinks before dinner. He’s 77 and she’s 75 and it 
doesn’t seem to hurt them a bit.” 

If Sun City’s people have created their own so- 
ciety and have equipped it with its own time zone, 
however, they are not completely disengaged from 
the noisy and difhicult world outside. They recoil, 
almost to a couple, at the unspeakable hopping of 
small children, (though visits from grandchildren, 
just so they do not stay too long, are considered 
perfectly permissible). But more than 20 small fry 
—mostly offspring of divorced daughters who 
have come back to stay with mum and dad—Jlive 
in Sun City allthe time. Neighbors sometimes give 
kiddy-harborers the silent treatment. Paradise, 
alas, has other flaws, too. Shrieking coveys of 
F-105 jet fighters rise from nearby Luke Air Force 


Base and hurtle overhead all day long. Then there 
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Letters to bring 
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is the Spur Feeding Company. Nobody in Sun 
City’s early days was even aware that it was en- 
gaged in fattening several hundred cattle on land 
directly opposite the town’s southern border. But 
30,000 beasts are now being force-fed for slaugh- 
ter, and the slightest air currents, residents claim, 
blanket a mile or two of settlement with a greasy, 
sickening and inescapable odor. 

Noise or not, the inhabitants feel a sense of pa- 
triotic kinship with the young pilots of the howl- 
ing aircraft. But they are doing their best to de- 
molish the cattle feeders. They are also standing 
fast; owners of homes facing the country club’s 
fairways, where “the smell” is at its worst, have 
enclosed and air-conditioned their patios rather 
than giving any thought at all to moving away. 
Thus forted up, they are engaged in six separate 
damage suits against the perpetrators of olfactory 
outrage—charging, among other things, that cows 
foul the air near Phoenix with an intolerable 
amount of pollutant gases and volatile liquids 
—-and can hardly wait to burst through the court- 
room doors and lay about them. 

But while these alarums and excursions seem 
to enliven the minds and the metabolism of in- 
habitants who are involved, they are only arti- 
ficial and temporary stimuli when compared to 
John A. Lanni, a Garibaldi risen unasked among 
a citizenry with no slightest thirst for glory. Most 
of the people at Sun City regard the Del Webb De- 
velopment Company with gratitude and think of 
its head man as a sort of BigDaddy— even to speak- 
ing his name Delwebb as though it were one word 
with the accent on the first syllable. John Lanni 
is convinced that they have all been “brain- 
washed,” that such servility is unmanly and un- 
realistic and that they should rise, get the town 
“incorporated” and run it themselves. A big pro- 
portion ofthe inhabitants shudder at this, and out- 
raged letter writers complain incessantly in -the 
local press that he is attempting to expose them 
to “dirty politics” and “rotten graft.” 





JoHun A. Lanni: 
“With 50 men we 
could lick them.” 


Dean BaBBıtt: “I 


hate to see any of 
this snobbishness.” 





Lanni, now 78, is an absolutely splendid fellow 
—dogged, simple, electrified by the most minute 
and confusing detail of any subject he tackles, and 
an idealist prepared to be hung up by the thumbs 
before submitting to an oppressor—any oppres- 
sor. He knew poverty when he was a boy, played 
football while putting himself through Colgate 
with the class of 1910, served in France during 
World War I, knocked ’em dead as a salesman of 
men’s belts (Hickok) in the Middle West there- 
after, and has lived in Sun City and fulminated 
against its Establishment for 10 dedicated years. 
He has humor. “Here are letters,” he says, wav- 
ing a sheaf of his detractors’ prose, “that would 
bring tears to a pair of glass eyes.” He is, he says, 
“a man of high principle”—and only a cynic 
would disbelieve him— who holds that “the only 
reward for a good deed is having done it.’” He has 
hope. His brown Italian eyes flash in his eroded 
face as he grins and says, “If I could find 50 men 
like myself we could lick the sons of bitches.” He 
will not. But though neither Lanni nor his critics 
seem to realize it (and least of all Webb’s evan- 
gelistic publicity men, who react to his lese maj- 
esty asthough they honestly believed he had taken 
leave of his senses), he must be regarded as the ul- 
timate symbol of Sun City’s scheme of things. 
There is no “activity”’—-ah lovely irony—like ven- 
detta, and it seems impossible that the Del Webb 
Development Company will not keep him alive 
until he is 100 years old. m 


As darkness steals over Sun City, residents dance away the evening hours 
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Why investors preier real estate 


Ever since primitive man tied a 
sharp stone to a wooden stick and 
thus made for himself a manufactured 
article, he has been producing goods 
of one kind or another for his protec- 
tion, convenience, pleasure and pro- 
gress. Business is based on this 
productive talent, and consists of men 
producing and selling commodities to 
each other. Because he long ago found 
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that the barter system was ineflicient, 
man invented money as a medium of 
exchange, and in the modern world 
money — or investment, which is just 
another way of saying money -isan 
essential part of the business system. 
Men invest in things and sell or rent 
them to other men for a profit. 

The trouble with most commo- 
dities is that the demand for them 


fluctuates wildly and uncertainly. The 
investor who at the turn ofthe century 
put his money in a flourishing com- 
pany making horse-drawn vehicles or 
paraffin lamps would find today that 
his investment is not worth very much. 
By the same token, fortunes were made 
in railroads and then lost when motor 
cars and aeroplanes became the pre- 
dominant means of transport. 





More people 


Thus, all investment isa risk, 
but the one investment that is least 
susceptible to fluctuations of demand 
is real estate. The reason for this is 
almost absurdly simple: whatever else 
man does, he keeps reproducing him- 
self and thereby creating more and 
more demand for property, for build- 
ings in which to live, work and play. 

Man’s self-affirming insistence 


more demand forproperty 


on reproducing himself is an escalating 
process. It took the human species mil- 
lions of years, from the time he first 
appeared on earth until the year 1850 
a.d.toreach a world population of 
1,000 million. It was only another 80 
years until the figure was 2,000 million; 
30 years later, in 1960, there were 
3,000 million people on the earth, and 
present predictions are for a world 


population of 6,000 million by 
the end ofthe century. 

In many parts of the world, the 
population explosion simply means 
more crowding and more misery; but 
in the advanced industrial nations, 
particularly in the United States which 
with only 5.7 per cent of the world’s 
population consumes 40 per cent of 
the world’s resources, more people 


mean more demand for property, a 
demand that is constantly increasing 
because most Americans are willing 
-and more importantly able -to pay 
for more living and working space. So, 
whatever happens to the economy of 
America and the rest ofthe world one 
thing seems certain: the Americans 
will continue to demand and pay for 
property at an ever increasing rate, 


which means that the owners of such 
real estate should have an investment 
that is both safe and profitable. 

The equation is as simple and 
basic as that by which two plus two 
equal four: more people, more demand 
for property. The lesson for investors 
seems equally straightforward: the 
best place to put one’s money isin 


property. 


(Cover photograph of Manhattan by Howard Sochurek..) 
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Success ofarevolufionary concept inrealestate 
Anewideabasedonan old truth 


Oncehavingaccepted thepro- 
position that realestate-and iin 
particular, U.S. realestate-isthe 
soundest and most profitable invest- 
ment, the problem for the average 
investorishowtoinvest in it. Thebest 
investment properties— high-rise 
apartment buildings, office sky- 
scrapers, shopping centers, motels, 
and science and industrial parks-are 
worth millions and tens of millions 
of dollars and require complicated, 
expert and time-consuming manage- 
mentand maintenance. 

How then does the ordinary 
investor -even one with many 
thousands of dollars available - go 
about buyingall, oreven part of, a 
$60 million office building? And even 
ifhecould buyashareinsucha 
property, how would he know what 
property to buy, when, and how 
would he make sure it was properly 
managed to produce a good return 
on hismoney? Equally important, if 
he needed to get his money back for 
any reason, how would he sell his 
building, or share ofit, ina hurry 
withoutriskinga disastrous capital 
loss? 

Theanswer is that until very 
recently, he could not. In 1967, two 
young men witha new idea based on 
someold and immutabletruths foun- 
dedacompanyanda fund. Thecom- 
panyisGramcoandthe fundis USIF, 
Real Estate. The two enterprising 
men who puttheidea to work are 
Keith Barish and RafaelG.Navarro. 

At22, Keith Barish hadalready 
achieved a degree of financial success 


The founders of Gramco: at left, 
Chairman Keith Barish. Right, President 
Rafael G. Navarro. 








Gramco’s top international executives at meeting in London. 


sufficient to satisfy most men fora 
lifetime. Even before he left the Uni- 
versityof Miami,Barishhadaccumu- 
lated a small fortune with various 
enterprises, in realestate, anational 
bank in Miami, Florida, anda large 
publicly-owned company. Seeking 
new outlets for his obvious talents, 
Barish became interested in mutual 
funds. Two things struck him. One 
was theenormous potential ofthe 
international investment market: 
foreign investors eager to put money 
inthe U.S. The other was thatreal 
estateseemedasounder and potenti- 
ally more profitable investment than 
stocksand bonds. Barish also cor- 
rectly reasoned thatinvestors outside 
the U.S.,waryofinflation and market 
fluctuations had a noticeable pref- 
erence for realestate. 

To put his idea into action, 
Barish got together with another 
young man equally eagerto open up 
new fields in international invest- 
ment. Rafael G. Navarro had, like 
Barish, already achieved substantial 
success, bothasa diplomat and inter- 








nationalbusinessman. At21,Navarro 
wasahigh-rankingcareer diplomat 
atthe United Nations,a post inwhich 
hegainedtherespectofhiscolleagues. 
Even before he began his diplomatic 
career, Navarro had moved into the 
international business field, develop- 
inghotelsin Latin-America. When 
his U.N. job gave out, Navarro 
turned again to business and when 
he met Barish was an important 
member ofa New York-based 
mutual fund. 

Barish and Navarroexchanged 
ideas and agreed to put the new con- 
ceptto thetest. They founded three 
funds and offered a choice to inter- 
national investors. The first fund 
invested incommon stocks in much 
the same way as some 350 other 
mutual funds were then doing on 
Wall Street. Thesecond wasa fund 
investing only in other mutual funds. 
Thethird wastherevolutionary one, 
investing in prime, income-pro- 
ducing U.S. realestate. 

The concept ofinvestment in 


real estate sounds astonishingly 
simple, buttheimplementation ofthe 
concept required an enormous 
amount ofcareful thought, shrewd 
jJudgmentand plain, old-fashioned 
hard work. Barish himself has ex- 
plained: “Allwe had atthe starting 
point wasa concept. Ittooka lot of 
work to develop, organizeand 
improve that idea.” 

There was the problem of 
liquidity. Although the international 
investor was eager to participate in 
the immense growth ofreal estate in 
the United Statesand was willingto 
hand over his money for investment, 
he had to beassured that he could get 
his money backanytimehe wanted it. 
And ssincea multi-million dollar pro- 
perty cannot be sold overnight, a 
formula had to be worked out to 
insure the liquidity ofthe fund. After 
acarefulanalysisofliquidityrequire- 
ments of U.S. and international 
funds on an historic basis, it was 
decided that twenty per cent ofevery 
invested dollar would be maintained 
ready in liquid assets throughout the 
world asa reserve to meetany con- 
ceivable demand for redemption of 
USIF, Real Estate shares. That 
reserve now totals more than 
$45,000,000. Even conservative 
bankers, who looked with some 
scepticism ona fund thattied its 
money upinso permanentan 
assetas property, hadtoadmitthat 
so large a liquid reserve was more 
than even a successful bank main- 
tains to meetthe demands of its 
depositors. It was this formula that 
opened theway forthe revolutionary 
concept of “liquid real estate.” In 
order to sellcommon stocks, for 
example, the investor mustfinda 
buyer and takethe price offered by 
him; USIF, Real Estate shares, on 
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quoted price; this means a guaran- 
reflected in the net asset value ofthe 
USIF, Real Estatefundpropertiesare 
increase in the value ofthe property. $156.11 
maintained its value. Ifitisfound 
however, the value ofthecombined 584.50 
The value ofthe shares of 


teed buyer. 
shares ofsuch funds because real 
carried on the fund’s booksat their 
Every USIF, Real Estate 
that the properties in the Fund’s 
properties should have dropped 
USIF, Real Estate depends solely 556.37 


continued 
the other hand, are redeemable on 
Another question which e sse a ve O 7 
arose was whether realestate funds 
could properly value such fixed assets 
as buildings; the criticism has been en Sg a a i u 5201.46 
madethatafairvaluationofproperty (in millions of dollars) ’ 
estate doesnot have daily market 
quotations. Gramco developed an 
appraisal method that isatthe same 
acquisition price. The net asset value 
of USIF, Real Estate shares reflects 
onlytheamountpaid fortheproperty 
property isthoroughly checked by 
an independent appraiser soon after 
purchase and then re-checked every 
portfolio are worth more than the 
price paid forthem, no upward ad- 
jJustmentismadeinthevalueatwhich 
below their purchase price, then a 
corresponding adjustment is made 
on thebooks.Nosuchdownward 
ontherealestateearnings-that 
means the netrrental cash flow, plus 
mortgage debt amortization - from 


demand by the Fund, ata publicly- 
is dificultand cannot be accurately 
time orthodox and revolutionary: 
and does nottake into accountany 
year, to ensure that the property has 
theyarecarried on the books. If, 
adjustment has ever been necessary. 
its properties and on the interest 






















































































derived from its many millions in $33.64 
liquid reserves. 
Net asset value per share is $22.23 


computed ona daily basisand does 
not include any appreciation in the 
value ofthe properties. This isone . 
ofthe key appeals of USIF, Real nn 
Estate asan investment: the Fund 


offers performance based on the Mar June Sept Dec Mar June Sept Dec Mar June Sept Dec Mar 
capacity ofassets to earn income, 3 30 30 31 31 30 30 31 31 30 30 3 31 


and not on speculative valuation of 


such assets. 
Barish and Navarro early saw 


thatanother essential ingredient for 




















the success of USIF, Real Estate The dramatic increase in USIF, Real Estate’s investments in property is shown in three-year chart. 

would beahighlyefficient purchasing 

and managing operation. To make once they were bought they were Inc. was set up. Based in Miami, for USIF, Real Estate usinga com- 
surethat USIF, Real Estatebought managed ina manner which would Florida, Ampropselectspropertiesto bination ofthe most moderncompu- 


only the very best propertiesandthat produce maximum income, Amprop recommend to Gramco for purchase ter-aided techniques and the skill, 
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acompletely new kind of fund 


motivation ofthesalesforce would be 
participation in the success of 
Gramco itself, rewards to be based 
on performance (pages 18-19). 

With the concept now imple- 


mented by efficient organization, 

# USI = "N 72 Gramco and its fund, USIF, Real 
OÖ ea sta e a Estate were ready forsuccess. Itcame 
4 quicklyand forms probably the most 


amazing storyofrapid growthofany 
internationalinvestment companyin 
history. In the first year of its exist- 
ence, USIF, Real Estate bought $25 
million worth ofincome-producing 
U.S. properties. The second year saw 
an even more dramatic increase: by 
January 1969 the Fund owned 54 
properties worth $192 million. In the 
yearthatfollowed USIF, Real Estate 
bought more U.S. property than any 
other purchaser in the world, and by 
May ofthis year owned properties 
worth over $755 million. This figure 
willsoon pass the one billion dollar 
mark, and before the year is out, 
USIF, Real Estate may well be the 
largest private owner of U.S. real 
estate properties in the world. 

Atthesame time, the investor 
in USIF, Real Estatesawremarkable 
progress. In less than threeand a half 
years, the net asset value per share of 
USIF, Real Estate, had increased by 
46 per cent, representingan annual 
average increase in value of better 
than i3 per cent per share. 

For Keith Barish and Rafael 
Navarrothatprogress meantasearch 
for new worlds to conquer and new 
outlets for theirenergies. Early in the 
year new national funds were estab- 
lished by Gramco in Spain and Italy, 
and the formation ofthe Gramco 
Development Company, N.V., in 
May ofthis year opened upa whole 
new field of profitable real estate 
investment.n the United States, with 
$23.5 million earmarked for construc- 
tion and real estate development in 
1970. While USIF, Real Estate was 
stillthe main business of Gramco, 
Barishand Navarro made no secret 
oftheirplanstoorganizenew creative 
financial ventures. “At this point we 
are about to move into new fields,” 
says Barish. “We built Gramco in 
three years from a modest beginning 
intoan outstandingly profitable com- 
pany, butthenextthree years hold 
infinitely more promise. We have 
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Net asset value of each share of the Fund has increased by 44,4 percent in 39 months. plans for the seventies. Theyarebold, 
they are imaginative, they are far- 

knowledgeand judgement ofthe best The other cornerstone of would be to offer investors allover reaching. And if we continue doing 

team ofreal estate experts in the Gramco’ssuccess wasa world-wide theworldan opportunitytosharein thingsthe way we have untilnow, 


United States. sales organization whose mission it thegrowthof USIF, Real Estate. The the rewards should be tremendous.”” 
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| While the growth of Gramco and 
er Io] £ a e& its principal fund, USIF, Real Estate 
can be narrated dramatically in words 


and charts, nothing demonstrates more 
'graphically the solid base upon which 
this success is founded than the pro- 
perties themselves. The steel, concrete 
and glass patternsmade bysoaringoffice 
towers like the one at the left symbolize 
the solidity ofa Fund rooted in real 
estate. 

USIF, Real Estate’s near-billion- 
dollar property portfolio is made up of 
office buildings, residential complexes, 
high-rise apartments, shopping centers, 
motels,andindustrialparks(nextpages) 
located in the growing prosperity areas 
ofthe United States, from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, to Miami, Florida, 
from California to New York and in 
most of the states in between. 

The statistics themselves are 
staggering: a total of 216 separate 
income-producing properties, includ- 
ing: 103 residential complexes with 
23,386 units in 2,002 buildings housing 
93,544 people; 17 high-rise residential 
buildings with 4,527 units housing 
13,580 people; 35 office buildings with 
5,000,000 square feet of rentable space 
on 399 floors with room for 50,000 
occupants; 37 shopping centers with 
1,193 stores using 7,500,000 square feet 
of floor space and employing about 
10,000 people; 6 industrial complexes 
with 48 buildings and 2,660,000 square 
feet ofspace used by an estimated 5,000 
people; 18 motels with 2,457 units 
accommodating an average of 3,700 
people per day. 

USIF, Real Estate has been able 
to build up this enormous property 
portfolio by taking advantage ofthe 
attractive mortgage system in the 
United States, obtaining long-term 
profitably-structured mortgages on 
individual properties repayable out of 
rental income with plenty left over for 
the investor. Thus, for every $1,000 
put up by an international investor, 
USIF, Real Estate has bought approxi- 
mately $4,000 worth of income pro- 
ducing property. 

However impressive the quanti- 
tative figures, they are only part ofthe 
Gramco-USIF, Real Estate story. 

Equally important is the insis- 
tence of Amprop, Inc., the real estate 
acquisition and managing consultant, 
on the quality of the properties bought: 
the best property, in the best location 
that offers the best prospect of steady 
income and long-range value apprecia- 
tion. Amprop President Fred Stanton 
Smith explains: “The properties 
which we recommend to the Fund are 
essentially long-term investments. The 
Fund buys to hold.” 
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How USIE Real Estate's properties 
are bought and managed 


One ofthe keys to the success 
ofthe USIF, Real Estate fund is the 
way its properties are bought and 
managed. The performance of this 
important function is started by 
Amprop, Inc., Gramco’s real estate 
consultants based in Miami. Under 
the overall direction of Chairman 
Keith Barish, Amprop’s team of 
experts, headed by President Fred 
Stanton Smith and Vice-President 
Michael Fox, is composed of skilled 
and experienced real estate men. 
Amprop makes its recommendations 
through its Real Estate Acquisition 
Committee to Gramco Management 
Limited in Nassau and its Real 
Estate Committee, headed by 
Executive Vice-President Robert 
Long. 

The Amprop - Gramco team 
selects a property for recommend- 
ation to Gramco in Nassau with all 
the care, skill and swift decisiveness 
ofa group of surgeons undertaking 
a delicate operation. 

The major considerations are 
location, concept, architectural 
design, and quality of tenancy. In 
deciding whether a property is pro- 
perly located, Amprop favors stable, 
growingand broadly diversified areas 
over those where economic strength 
and potential are concentrated in a 
few industries or a few very large 
companies. 

If the general location meets 
Amprop’s strict standards, specific 
location is then examined. Amprop’s 
policy is to recommend properties 
either in central business districts, 
which tend to enjoy stability, or in 
the best suburban areas, which tend 
to be more dynamic in terms of 
growth. EN 

After satisfying themselves on 
location, Amprop’s experts then 
make sure that the prospective prop- 
erty meets high standards of concept 
and design. They want buildings 
that possess architectural distinction 
and are thus attractive to tenants. 

The next- and very important 
— consideration is the quality of ten- 
ancy enjoyed by the property. Spec- 
ialists in this field analyze the stabil- 
ityand financial reputation of major 


In Miami, Amprop’s experts 
prepare a recommendation on whether to 
buy an offered property. Top left, Mike 
Fox discusses location, and Chairman 
Keith Barish confers with Amprop 
executive Bob Hunt. At right, the Amprop 
computer room. Center picture shows the 
Amprop Real Estate Acquisition 
Committee in session, and immediately 
below, Amprop President Fred Stanton 
Smith (center) ponders a decision with 
Executive Vice-President Herb Jaffee 
(right). 





2x - 

In Nassau, Gramco’s operations are directed by these key executives: 
Executive Vice-Presidents Jacques Boral (top left) and Robert Long, and Vice- 
President Ralph Richardson (center left). Vice-President and General Counsel 
Lewis Kaplan (center right) heads the Gramco team of legal experts. The lower 
picture shows a typical moment in Gramco’s busy Nassau offices. 


tenants, both present and prospect- fied,independent memberofthe Real 
ive. Furtherchecksaremadebyan Estate Appraisal Institute makes his 
independent firm of accountants on judgement on the value of the prop- 
the financial history ofthe property; erty; unless his estimate is above or 
the accountants are followed byan equal to the price at which the prop- 
independent professional engineer erty has been offered, it is no sale. 
who makes a physical inspection of If all the reports of these inde- 
the property. Simultaneously.a quali- pendent investigations are favorable, 





Amprop sends its own team of spec- 
ialists to check everything out. They 
lookat everything from thecondition 
oftheelevators and the quality of 
construction materials to the tax his- 
tory, insurance records, admini- 
stration, repairs, maintenance, util- 
ities and payroll costs. They conduct 
their own income evaluation of the: 
property to determine both actual 
and potential rental income. 

When allthe reports are in and 
processedby Amprop’smoderncom- 
puters, the results go to Amprop’s 
Real Estate Acquisition Committee, 
which makes its recommendation to 
Gramco Management in Nassau. 
Gramco’s Real Estate Committee, 
using the outstanding financial ex- 
pertise of Executive Vice-President 
and Treasurer Jacques Boral and 
Bob Long’s wealth of experience in 
this field, give Amprop’s recom- 
mendations a separate and detailed 
review. Then, and only then, is the 
final decision made on whether a 
property should be bought, and by 
then the investment made by USIF, 
Real Estate is as secure and potent- 
ially profitable as scientific method 
and human skill can make it. 

This careful process of picking 
the right property would seem to be 
alongone, butthefactisthat Amprop 
moves with surprising speed. Teams 
of specialists are on duty even on 
week-ends to make their studies, and 
a property offered for sale on, say, a 
Wednesday, can be checked out by 
the following Monday. A prospective 
seller can be told “no” in a matter of 
days (Amprop quickly rejects about 
9 out of 10 properties offered) and 
the normal elapsed time for a suc- 
cessful acquisition, from the day of 
offering to the closing of the deal, is 
three weeks. This is far faster than 
any other company of this size buys 
real estate. \ 

Oncehavingboughtaproperty, 
Amprop’s management experts keep 

‚a careful watch on it to make sure it 
produces a maximum safe income. 
Ampropmaintains USIF,RealEstate 
buildingsintopcondition,onthewise 
theory that happy tenants are the 
best tenants, and good tenants pay 
good rent. And rent produces the in- 
come that lets USIF, Real Estate’s 
investors sleep peacefully in the 
knowledge that their money is work- 
ing as hard for them as they worked 
to make it. 
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Twomenwith a practical drearr 








The two men whose dream ofa 


new concept in investment has turned 
into a practical financial triumph of 
enormous proportions are both quite 
unlike the stereotyped image of the 
multi-millionaire business tycoon. 
Keith Barish, founder and Chairman 
ofthe Board of Gramco and Amprop 
complex, seems simultaneously serious 
and cheerful, highly-articulate and 
soft-spoken. He conceals the dynamic 
energy that made him so successful 
beneath a calm comportment, giving 
the impression of an unusually bright 
and altogether likeable young man. 

Barish and his pretty young wife, 
Anne, find time between his executive 
decisions and international responsi- 
bilities to enjoy a quiet social life, tak- 
ing delight in each other’s company 
and the companionship ofa few good 
friends. Barish makes time to oversee 
one of his major interests: the Child- 
ren’s Foundation, through which 
Gramco supports a variety of projects 
dedicated to the welfare of young 
people all over the world, including a 
Pediatric clinic, a Center for disadvan- 
taged Indian-American children, and a 
half-way house for the rehabilitation 
of youthful drug addicts. 

This dedication to human wel- 
fare and social service, while in no way 
overshadowing Barish’s keen and prac- 
tical approach to business, is typical of 
an important characteristic of this rem- 
arkable young man. Barish has the aura 
ofa man with a mission who dreams of 
larger goals than merely makinga lot 
of money. He wants to put money to 
work for people, and he glows when he 
talks about it.‘‘Money is only atool for 
creating beneficialchange,’’ says Barish, 
“changesthatarefundamental for mak- 
ing a decent life for millions of people. 
I like to think that we are engaged in 
responsive capitalism, a system that 
uses moneyfor social good, for creating 
jobs, to prevent economic injustice, 
and in the long run make the world a 
better place in which to live.” 














At left, Barish telephoning from Above, top to bottom, Barish and 


Amprop’s Miami offices. Inset, Barish in wife, Anne, at home in Florida; Barish 
shirt-sleeves conference with aides. In talks to an associate, and on visit to 
lower picture Barish and Charles Daly, London, he and Anne stroll down a street 
head of Gramco-supported Children’s in Chelsea. 


Foundation, observe Dr. Donald Altman 
using television fluoroscopy to examine 
digestive tract of young patient. 
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Twomenwith a practical dream 





Gramco fills most of Navarro’s 
time, but he sometimes manages to break 
away. At left, top, he boards Gramco’s 
jet plane for fast business trip. In next 
picture, heandwife, Bruni, renewacquain- 
tance with favorite horse in Madrid, and 
immediately below, Navarro confers with 
Gramco International Vice-President 
Pierre Salinger. In other two pictures, 
Navarro addresses international seminar, 
and sits in lonely command over gather- 
ing of Gramco executives. 


Gramco’s other founding 
partner, Rafael G. Navarro,gives the 
impression of being hard-driving, 
fast-thinking, volcanic, even perhaps 
the tough businessman. Indeed, 
close colleagues of Navarro describe 
him as a man in a hurry, an exacting 
executive who is impatient with 
inefficiency; but they add that he is 
tolerant of sincere error, and is fond 
of saying “everyone isentitledtoa 
mistake.” He is also brilliant at the 
difficult task of getting people to- 
gether to work foracommon goal 
and evokes immense loyalty from 
his multi-national staff. 

Navarro has difficulty crowd- 
ing into his 14-hour working day 
time for relaxation, but he enjoys 
outdoor sports when hecan break 
away, and tackles them with the 
same intensity as he works. He likes 
to blow off steam in off-hours skin- 
diving, riding a motorcycle on a 
beach or driving a fast speedboat. 
Married before he was 20 to a young 
lady of classic Spanish beauty with 
the un-Spanish name of Brunilda, 
Navarro is a dedicated family man 
and a devout Roman Catholic; he 
and Bruni have four children, an el- 
egant London town house, and a fine 
collection of paintings. Bruni is a 
constant companion whom Navarro 
often consults on business decisions. 

He impresses people as aman 
who has given deep thought to the 
future, both of his company and of 
societyasa whole. And hehasa 
breadth of vision on the social prob- 
lems of today that is astonishing in a 
man so completely devoted to his 
work. 

Navarro is no less dedicated 
than Barish to the goal of progress- 
ivecapitalism which willwork for the 
benefit of millions of people. Says 
Navarro:“Socialismhas become out- 
dated, dull andunimaginative. Inour 
day, capitalism is being recognized 
more and more as the dynamic and 
progressive force.” 

The kind of man that Navarro 
is-and the success he has achieved— 
is perhaps the best recommendation 
for his philosophy. 


At right and opposite page, Bruni 
and Rafael in a moment ofrelaxation. 
In large portrait Navarro’s face reflects 
character and determination that have 
helped lead Gramco to success. Inset, far 
right, he enjoys motorcycle ride on beach 
in the Bahamas. 





Rafael Navarro 
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Gramco's world wide sales and 
service Organization 


Onekey toGramco’s outstand- 
ing success has been the dedication 
and professional skill of its far-flung 
team of financial counselors. 

From its beginnings in 1967, 
Gramco has spread through 60 
countries on five continents. This 
formidablelegionofmenand women, 
drawn from many nations and many 
races, called “Partners” rather than 
salesmen, now counts a membership 
of more than 2500. Among them, 
they are currently attracting approx- 
imately $25,000,000 a month worth 
of investmentsinthe various Gramco 
funds. 

Strong leadership, fierce 
loyalty, enthusiasm and a highly re- 
warding incentive policy are the 
cornerstones of Gramco’s inter- 
national operations. 

Leadership is provided first of 
all by President Rafael G. Navarro, 
who concerns himself particularly 
withinternational sales,by Executive 
Vice-President Fred J.Oppenheimer, 
one ofthe most experienced and 
able men in the international mutual 
fund field, and bya command team 
of outstanding executives, each 
directing a large geographic area: 
such as Ricardo Nunez in Latin- 
America and Andrew Eu in Asia. 
These men are, in asense, continental 
commanders, directing a larger 
general staff of international and 
national managers, who oversee the 
recruitment, training and selling 
activities of the Gramco Partners in 
their areas. 

Loyalty and enthusiasm are 
assured first by a recruitment policy 
that screens out applicants lacking 
the essential qualities ofa Gramco 
Partner and takes on only the best; 
by constant regional, national and 
international meetings ofthe Partners 
with Gramco’stopleaders, and by 
the constant flow of informational 
material from the Gramco Com- 
munications and Public Affairs Divi- 
sion in London. Gramco produces 
dozens of publications in six 
languages (including Chinese), all 
designed to keep Partners and their 
clients constantly informed of the 
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Gramco executives who cover the world: at top, Executive Vice-President 
Ricardo Nunez, who directs operations in Latin- America. Center, Executive 
Vice-President Fred Oppenheimer, in charge of Gramco’s world-wide sales 
organization, and Cesar Machado, Executive Vice-President of Gramco Iberia, 
S.A. At bottom left, Vice-President Nestor Carbonell, a noted international 
lawyer, who develops and coordinates new national funds, and Andrew Eu, 

Asia President and Managing Director. 


activities ofthe Company and the 
progress of their funds. A basic 
Gramco policy is to foster an active 
sense of participation among not 
only Gramco Partners, but equally 
important, among the clients who 
have entrusted their money to 
Gramco for investment. 

The monetary incentive for 


"'Gramco Partners, executives and 


employees - in addition to generous 
commissions and salaries- is a 
unique Stock Option plan based on 
the straightforward principle that 
those who contribute most to the 
success of the Company reap the 
richest rewards. The mechanics ofthe 
Stock Option plan are delightfully 
simple. When a Partner joins up, he 
is assigned a production quota in 
proportion to his initial rank. When 
he meets this quota in a specified 
time, he is granted an option for 
shares in the parent company, 
Gramco International, S.A. Then, 
as the new Partner progresses and 
achieves higher sales goals, he is 
rewarded according to his contribu- 
tion to the Company’s growth. This 
makes everyone in fact as well as 
name a partner in Gramco’s success. 

This success is founded also on 
Gramco’s extraordinary capacity to 
service the thousands of individual 
accounts of its investors around the 
world. Among the many facilities 
needed to deal with the complexities 
that such an operation entails, 
Gramco maintains a huge modern 
computer center in Luxembourg. 
From there, and from its back-up 
processing facilities in Nassau, the 
Company keeps eficient day-to-day 
control over its world-wide admin- 
istrative organization. 

The aim of all this activity is to 
keep Gramco successful and thereby 
make money for its investors. 

That Gramco has achieved this 
goal - perhaps more consistently 
than any other company in the field 
-isthe real success story of Gramco. 


Sales and services are the keys to 
world-wide success. At top of page 
opposite, German Sales Manager Max 
Schläpfer talks to a client in one of 
Gramco’s many regional offices like the 
oneat Mannheim.Below, President Rafael 
G. Navarro presides over international 
sales seminar in Gramco’s London offices, 
located in Millbank Tower, brightly- 
lighted skyscraper on the banks of the 
Thames. Millbank Tower also houses 
Gramco’s communications nerve-center 
headed by Vice-President Hans 
Ashbourne, here (center, with glasses) 
discussing a Gramco publication with 
two aides. Far right, part of Gramco’s 
London distribution offices. Bottom 
picture, President Navarro addresses 
Spanish Sales Managers in Gramco 
Iberia’s offices (right) on Madrid’s pres- 
tigious Avenida General Sanjurjo. 
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In 1969, our buildings performed better 
thanthe shares inthis building. 


Last year, our investors saw an appreciation of USIF, Real Estate is the world’s largest mutual 
over 12% on their investment. The people who fund investing exclusively in prime, income- 
placed their trust in stocks and shares would have producing real properties in the United States. And 
been very happy if they could have matched this its real estate portfolio is worth more than $755 
performance. Most of them didn’t. Because 1969 million. In the 40 months since the Fund’s 


wasn’t Wall Street’s year. inception, its shares have appreciated 46% (as of 

But last year was a vintage year for USIF, Real April 30, 1970) or better than 12% a year. 

Estate investors. And so was the year before that. Gramco -the exclusive international distributor 
And the one before that. In fact, since our Fund of USIF, Real Estate — maintains over 45 million 
USIF, Real Estate was founded, a little more than dollars in liquid assets ready throughout the world 
three years ago, we’ve never seen any sad faces so that investors may liquidate their investment at 
among our investors. any time. 

Thousands of them in 60 countries around the But there aren’t many investors who want to. 
world today have a beneficial interest inour more You see, their shares have had a constant record of 
than 200 properties. These are located in the success. Which is more than can be said for “that 
major growth areas of the United States. Select other building.. 
properties such ashighrise office buildings, ae ee If you would like to find out more 


luxury residential complexes, apartment 
houses, vacationand business motels, multi- 
storey parking facilities, shopping centers 
in key locations and science and industrial 
parks. Amongthemostprofitablerealestate 
investments in the U.S.A. BL 


\ about our Fund, contact your nearest 
\ Gramco financial counselor or mail the 
coupon below. 






paaı ke re Dioneers of 
N ie | liquid real estate investment. 
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i Ya C Information Center: Gramco ( U.K.) Limited, 

m Millbank Tower, Millbank, London, S.W.1, England. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in your idea. 
Please send me your prospectus, and latest financial reports of USIF, Real Estate. 


Name: Telephone: 
Address: 


City: Country: 
LF 12 
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In her London studio Adel 
Rootstein (right) fluffsupa wig 
for one of the mannequins in 
her spring collection. She be- 
gan dressing windows in her 
native Johannesburg while a 
teen-ager, now supervises 59 
employes and does $1 million 
worth of business a year. At 
left Jenny Runacre contem- 
plates her fiber-glass double. 
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When Actress Jenny Runacre looks into a 
store window these days, she often finds 


another Jenny Runacre staring back. Her 
look-alike is a mannequin, not the stan- 
dard Cute Little Nobody with bobbed nose 
and banal smile, but a tall, angular, 
strong-boned, pointy-nosed, frowning, 
almost-alive Jenny Runacre. “Jenny’ is 
actually one of three stars of the new ""70s 
Collection” of fiber-glass mannequins 
made by Britain's Adel Rootstein, whose 
mass-produced sculptures of real people 
currently peer from hundreds of store win- 
dows in more than 40 countries. Miss Root- 
stein's thesis, with which retailers seem to 
agree, is that "the girls in the windows 
ought to look like the girls buying the 
clothes.'' Today those girls tend to be, she 
believes, tall, lean, athletic and "animal," 
with soft skins and no inhibitions. "They 
can wear whatever they like, or they can 
wear nothing at all,'' and a satisfactory 
mannequin should give the same impres- 
sion. Miss Rootstein's first best-sellers 
came four years ago, with mannequins in 
the likeness of Twiggy and black Amer- 
ican model Donyale Luna. She now pro- 
duces some 6,000 a year in a dozen dif- 
ferent versions and sells them for $220 
and up. All are based on real people, and 
Miss Rootstein tries to look ahead to make 
sure that they are the right people. Fiber- 
glass may not age, but nothing is quite 
so Yesterday as a Now person Tomorrow. 
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Miss Rootstein often bas- 
es an entire collection on 
the various poses of one 
model, in this case Lon- 
don society girl Vicky 
Lewis. Three versions are 
shown at right. Miss Root- 
stein chose Vicky because 
of what she calls her 
“arrogantelegance.' The 
collection was quickly 
purchased by the trendy 
Miss Selfridge stores. 








John Taylor, the Rootstein firm's 
sculptor, adds some details to a 
clay model of Jenny Runacre (left). 
Jenny posed two hours a day for 
two weeks before the clay figure 


ln. / 


London photographer and resi- 
dent swinger Lord Patrick Lichfield 
(above) casts a bemused eye athis 
likeness in a Rootstein workshop. 
Like most of the firm’s subjects, he 


was finished and had to return sev- 
eral times while refinements were 
etched into a plaster casting. It 
takes a year to get a manne- 
quin from studio to store window. 





earned a fee—at top modelling 
rates—for posing. After sanding 
and painting, each mannequin's 
makeup is applied by hand, a pro- 
cess that often takes two hours. 
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Let 
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he problem of getting an all-over tan while remaining de- 
cently clothed is one which has defeated the best minds, and bod- 
ies, of our time. Now, following extensive experimentation in uni- 
versity laboratories in Vienna and Düsseldorf, plus interesting field 
work in Puerto Rico and Tenerife, a Swiss suntan lotion manu- 
facturer named Piz Buin has developed a specially treated cotton- 
polyester fabric that lets 50% of the tanning ultraviolet rays pass 
through. Wearing a bikini (or one of a dozen other items of beach- 
wear available now in U.S. department stores) made from the fab- 
ric, a sunbather can loiter palely on the beach or in the water 
long enough to brown nicely, and when she is done she is all 
done (right). One note of caution for those who burn easily: 
when applying suntan lotion, do so before putting on the suit. 
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When South Africa’s white-supremaecist gov- 
ernment fought an election recently, it spent 
most of its time campaigning against right-wing 
Boers who thought it wasn’t being racist 
enough. It easily defeated them, but couldn’t 
do much about its one-woman opposition from 
the other side. For Helen Suzman is a rarity in 
South Africa—a successful liberal politician in 
an illiberal society. She won reelection—with 
triple her 1966 plurality—to a fourth term in 








SE 


South Africa’s lonely liberal 


parliament, where for years she has stood alone 
in opposing apartheid. The only member of her 
Progressive party to gain oflice (her home dis- 
trict is a well-to-do section of Johannesburg), 
she remains the solespokesman within the halls 
of state for 13 million black Africans, none of 
whom can vote for her. 

From her seat on the opposition front bench, 
Mrs. Suzman wages a loner’s campaign. When 
she first entered parliament, colleagues dubbed 

CONTINUED 


Mrs. Suzman often visits townships where Africans are forced to live. Here, at Soweto near Johannesburg, she is known as “the toast of Soweto” 





al 
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CONTINUED 
her “Mother Superior” for her caustie wit and 
condescending ways, and time has not dulled 
her tongue. (Campaign workers celebrated her 
latest victory by singing We Shall Overcome, 
but she simply commented, striding from the 
room, “Here we go for another five years 
with that bloody mob.”) She shares in none 
of the clubbiness of parliament and her speech- 
es are regularly interrupted by cries of “Go to 
Ghana” or “All you do is love the blacks.” 
After the assassination of Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd in 1966, a hysterical cabi- 
net minister shouted at her, “It’s all your 
fault. You and your kind are responsible for 
this.” She talks back too. When Balthazar 
Vorster, then minister of justice, goaded her 
with charges of being the “agent” of an organi- 
zation that defends political prisoners, she in- 
troduced a resolution proposing to halve his 
salary. 

As one of 222 MPs, Mrs. Suzman has a neg- 
ligible voting leverage. But she insists on being 
heard. “It does not matter to me one iota 


whether anyone supports me or not. I am go- 
ing to put my point of view.” Her work load 
is enormous. With only a tiny staff to help 
her, she tries to keep abreast of all pending leg- 
islation, so that if necessary she can challenge 
it effectively. Much of her time is spent speak- 
ing with—and for—the nonwhite majority, and 
doing her best for the dozens who write to 
her daily for help. When a fellow MP asked 
her why she had so many suppliants, she an- 
swered: “Because I am a person who takes up 
these cases. If that Honorable Member were 
in any trouble with the security police, he 
might also think of approaching me.” 

Helen Suzman maintains that her concern 
is not only for the blacks but for all South Af- 
ricans, and points to her own backing among 
white businessmen to support her argument. 
“Weareamultiracial nation of 18,000,000 peo- 
ple. We have tremendous potential and could 
become the workshop of Africa. But 3.5 mil- 
lion whites can’t do it alone. The blacks 
are South Africans too, and we need them.” 





Over 200 volunteers—mostly young—helped Mrs. 
Suzman during her three-month campaign. In 
free moments she manned the phones herself. 


Mrs. Suzman gives a pre-election interview to black 
journalist Percy Qoboza. Blacks seeking her help 
rarely visit her home for fear of security police. 
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\VVhich went where” 


DidthisLondon dollyfiyto Tehranto do her shopping ? Or was the 
embroidered Persian lambskin jacket flown from Iran 

to Carnaby Street? Either way, it would be no problem for Iran Air, 
for Iran Air serves major cities along the London-Bombay 
route. And we treat both passengers and 
_ cargo (especially pet lambs) 
with the utmost 

care. 
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Tracey writes a composition 
‘Bunnies are soft and fluffy. 
They teach the noisy 
people to be quiet’ 





A new teacher films his love affair with the second grade 


We Love 


Tracey brushes up on rope-jumping... 





Chris is a relaxed writer 


‘If the world would be 
kind, the world would 
be not so untrue’ 





... and prepares for role of bunny 
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Liz, Martha and Chris wear sheets for year-end play. Martha wrote farewell note on the blackboard 


You, Mr Tarbox ee. 


Love. It wasn't an assignment or anything. Mr. Tarbox 
just brought it to school, the way he did the bunny. 
Joy, too. There isn't much mention of love and joy in ed- 
ucation texts, but then Todd Tarbox, a journalism and 
creative writing major fresh out of American U. in Mex- 
ico, hadn’t had many education courses. One of 24 in- 
tern-teachers in Rockford, Illinois’ Teacher Develop- 
ment Center and Demonstration School, whose pur- 
pose was to improve teaching and humanize edu- 
cation, he knowingly violated many of the old rules 
which a new generation of teachers such as John Holt 
and Jonathan Kozol tell us have been stamping out cre- 
ativity and imagination in children. The 1967-68 Cen- 
ter program had been set up, with the help of a fed- 
eral grant, against considerable opposition in conser- 
vative Rockford. Todd’s program of romps and rabbits 
(next page) resulted in not only a year-long love-in 
which provided Todd, a camera fan, with these pho- 
tographs, but also, happily, education. All the intern- 
teachers’ kids did so well that the school board has 
voted to continue the program—with its own money. 





but have a happy 


Bearded for the play, Michael gets out a note to Todd vacation, Todd’ 








Alena method was to let his second-graders organize 
their own curriculum. They could put their feet on the desk 
if they liked. He set off a section of the room where they 
could do whatever they wanted if it didn't interfere with the 
others. He encouraged them to touch one another. He 
brought in the rabbit, which the kids voted to free from its 
pen and which became the 30th member of the 7-year-olds’ 
encounter group. “In other words,” says Todd, ‘we offered 
each individual child choice, options. Their response, in cre- 
ative self-expression, was remarkable. It included panto- 
mime, plastic arts, graphics, dramatics and composition. 
Listen to a 7-year-old on Peking man: 

“Peking man is the name of an ancient type of human 
being who lived in northern China about 300,000 years ago. 
... They had smaller brains than we do, that's for sure, be- 
cause most of us are smarter than those rock throwers.' 

“Or try to improve on this dithyramb on beauty: ‘I think 
that beauty is the most beautiful thing in the world. | think 
that everything has a little bit of beauty in it—flowers, na- 
ture, trees, all living things, buds, blossoms, sunsets, lakes, 
oaks, oceans, birds, peacocks, pictures, colors, fires, old- 
fashioned clocks, purple grape juice, snowflakes and smiles.’ 

“When the children wrote letters, they were for real. The 
whole class insisted on writing to my draft board when it 
sent me a notice. One boy wrote, "You may nöt have Mr. Tar- 
box because | have Mr. Tarbox and he has me, too.’ But the 
most significant, to me, are the children's comments on the 
pallid, sterile basal texts they had been exposed to: ‘| didn't 
like the basal readers because the people in them were as 
dull as stones.’ Or ‘Next year | will avoid the basal readers 
because there's no excitement in them. I'm sick of Dick 
and Jane and Puff and Spot—I like to work with everybody, 
the way we do in our class, and share ideas.’ ” 


On a field trip to a farm 
‘Nature is the world's best friend— 
it's animals and people, it's the moon, 
it's the sun, it's rabbits.... 


Tracey and Robin act out a play they wrote 
I think love is so beautiful. 
If there wasn't any love 
there would be madness’ 


Michael and Chris hack around 


I am happy almost every day. 
People should be happy 
because life should be happy. 


You can learn if you are happy’ 




















Starred with John Wayne in True 
Grit; new films are Norwood and The 
Strawberry Statement; age 22. 


Photographed by 
JOHN LOENGARD 


Actresses 


I protect myself by using my waif quality a lot 
because I am vulnerable. Some people think 
of me only as a kind of melancholy character, 
but I’m not when I’m around people I know 
care about me. I’d like to stop giving this im- 
pression of shyness, and it’s only now that I’m 
beginning to learn about myself. In the last 18 
months, I’ve been divorced twice, and become 
a mother. I guess for me to be standing up and 
existing at all is something. Deep down inside, 
I’m really made of steel. 

Inever knew my mother. My parents were di- 
vorced, and my father and I lived with my 
grandparents in the San Fernando Valley. They 


raised me. He was a dancing teacher and went 
with glamorous tall show girls. Real knockouts! 
He’d go out and buy me dresses, bring them 
home, and tell me, “Make up your eyes.” In- 
stead I rebelled by wearing blue jeans and a 
shirt and absolutely no makeup. 

I always hated my looks. I used to go on 
heavy fantasy trips about what I’d like to look 
like, especially during movies. When I was 
about 10 years old, I really loved Doris Day. 
That was somebody who was perfect. She 
looked fabulous—and didn’t get any pimples! 

At my high school, blond hair and boobs 
meant acceptance, boyfriends, being in clubs. 





Who Are Real People 


Hollywood, the super colossal fantasy mill, once extruded 
starlets like link sausages, all perfect of feature, pneumatic 
of bust. Whatever God failed to give them, the studios gave: 
Jean Harlow hair, Dietrich eyebrows, Joan Crawford mouth. 
And the rest came true like dreams—the big house, the chauf- 
feured limousine, the fawning retinue, loads of money, the 
chance to be seen at Roz Russell’s parties. But now Hollywood 
has changed and so has stardom. Film makers intent on real- 
ity have created a whole generation of new movie actresses ut- 
terly uninterested in what anybody thinks they ought to look 
like. Their dream is to be themselves—that and to be fırst- 
class actresses. In their honesty they have the vulnerabil- 
ity, the spice of character, the sense of loveliness flawed 
which makes them especially believable and interesting, both 
on and off camera. Interviewed by Diana Lurie on these 


pages, each defines for herself just who and what she is. 


Shelley 
Plimpton 


Began in Hair, made films Alice’s 
Restaurant, Putney Swope. 
Coming: Glenn and Randa; age 21. 


When I was really young and a schoolteacher 
was crummy to me, l’d say, “Someday I’llbe a 
famous star and show her.” I figured not sci- 
entists but movie stars were really the top. It 
was a little girl’s fantasy, like dreaming of mar- 
rying Elvis Presley. I became an actress be- 
cause | was standing at the desk in a Green- 
wich Village club where I worked as a cash- 
ier-hostess, when the two authors of Hair came 





Not me. It was really tough. To be part of some- 
thing, I joined the high school theater group 
—that’s how I began acting. My father was 
happy because success equaled show business. 
And for the first time I felt loved just for me. 

I’m having a tug-of-war about my own values 
these days. I live in Beverly Hills, Idrive a Mer- 
cedes and I worry about money. I don’t like 
raising my 2-year-old daughter in the facade of 
Beverly Hills, which is Saks Fifth Avenue, the 
car you drive, the size of your bank balance. 
Once in a while I have a huge anxiety attack. 
But I never have any fear about anything 
when I’m onstage or in front of a camera. 





in looking for musicians and asked me to au- 
dition. I’d never sung or danced, so I thought 
they were really nutty. After about five months 
I got the part of Crissy in Hair. I guess they 
just liked my face and wanted real people. 

We younger kids aren’t seeking stardom or 
that phony Hollywood attitude of “I love you, 
darling.” The traditional Hollywood look of 
sexy, voice, makeup and tossed-about hair is 
notmy way ofmaking it. Anyway, Idon’t think 
anyone could turn me into a fancy lady or star- 
let type with bleached hair. I’d object. To look 
g00d, I like to remain as plain as possible. I’m 
pretty enough, I guess, but I’m no knockout. 
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Brenda 


Vaccaro 


After seven Broadway shows; 
Midnight Cowboy; new films: I Love 
My Wife and Summertree; age 30. 


Whenever I came back to New York from 
boarding school, my mother always greeted me 
with “You gained a little weight, didn’t you?” 
She thought thin was beautiful, and she made 
me feel when you’re thin you’re to be loved. 
This vanity of hers made me fairly neurotic, 
and it was only long after that I realized it 
wasn’t necessary to walk with bowed head if I 
was 20 pounds overweight, thinking I looked 
awful. People were still glad to see me. 

My mother, who had been an actress when 
she was young, found it charming to discover 
her small daughter on the bathroom stool in 
front of the mirror making funny faces. I’d pre- 
tend the wall was my lover and I made my poor 
little Italian grandmother watch me passionate- 
ly kissing it. 

Ten years ago I went to see someone at 20th 
Century-Fox who advised me, “You just stick 
with the stage, honey. That’s where you’re go- 





ing to make it.’’ He meant that if you’ve got a 
face like Rita Hayworth or Candice Bergen, 
fine. But what you are means very little. 

Wehavelived so long in a society that judged 
“You are what you look like.”’ But it’s chang- 
ing because film-going kids crave the truth that 
they haven’t found at home. They wantto know 
more about what somebody is like inside, their 
soul, heart and feeling. 

There’s no doubt that a Hollywood star sys- 
tem still exists. Everybody knows who Raquel 
Welch is. Gasp! There’s Raquel Welch! That 
kind of thing. But I would never expect a per- 
formance from her. She hasn’t spent years de- 
veloping her craft, learning what she really 
feels about love, hate, compassion and humor. 
I don’t think many beautiful people have the 
gift to touch theinside and depth ofthemselves. 
Toomuch oftheir lives have been lived through 
a mask. 

I think it’d be terrific to be a star. It means 
recognition, high salaries and the best scripts. 
These days I am aware of what I contribute 
well, and one thing is certainly not looks. My 
job is to send out rays of feeling to the au- 
dience. Their applause is like a hundred dad- 
dies and a hundred mommies all giving paren- 
tal approval. Anyway, I guess my beauty is not 
what I want it to be or I’d be a big interna- 
tional star already. Like an Elizabeth Taylor or 
an Ava Gardner. Obviously that type, I’m not. 


Carrie 
Snodgress 


MELLE 





One agent said, “We can’t handle you with 
the name of Snodgress. We have to change it.” 
I didn’t want to change it. That’s who I am. 
The name still gets titters once in a while, but 
nobody else in Hollywood has ever tried to 
change anything about me. 

Whenever I applied for credit cards, 
they’d always ask me my profession, and I’d 
get all uptight. It embarrassed me so I’d say, 


“Ummm, T’m an actress. Ha, ha, isn’t that fun- 
ny?” But you know, I’ve always found it real- 
ly hard to believe that anybody who was from 


A TV veteran soon to be seen in first 
two films, Rabbit, Run and Diary of 
a Mad Housewife; age 24. 
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Barrington, Ill. could ever become an actress. 

Hollywood had an aura of craziness, evil and 
sex when I was a teen-ager. I’d watch the Acad- 
emy Awards on television and when I’d see 
those worldly ladies with gorgeous Cary Grants, 
I thought if they ever saw me, all they’d ever 
ask is, “Would you like to baby-sit for our 
kids?” 

After I filmed Diary of a Mad Housewife this 
year, I went to see my parents in Chicago. I 
sat on their laps on the couch and we all hugged 
each other. I kept repeating, “Can you believe 


it? Can you believe it! I’'m the star of a pic- 
ture.” They were ecstatic. We continued to hug 
each other and laugh until we all fell on the 
floor. 

In high school, when the boys went to the 
movies, it was always “Yeah, come along Snod- 
gress.”’ And guys still don’t look at me and ex- 
claim, “Wow!” but Iknow Ihavemy own kind 
of sexuality. It stems from my personality. I 
always thought any actress who was photo- 
graphed in the nude must have a voluptuous 
body. And before Rabbit, Run, my first film, 


my agent called and said, “That’s a nice nude 
scene you’vegot.” I shrieked, “A WHAT?” No- 
body was going to see me weighing 142 pounds, 
so I went on a crash diet and I did the scene. 
It was my worst experience, the bloody worst. 
But then in Diary, which has many nude 
scenes, ] told myself nudity, after all, is part of 
human life. We take showers. We get dressed. 
We function. After the first takes, I forgot the 
crew. We never had to clear the set after a 
while. God knows I’m flat-chested, but I finally 


became very proud of what I looked like. 





Bonnie 
bedelia 


Films: The Gypsy Moths, They Shoot 
Horses, Don’t They? Coming: Lovers 
and Other Strangers; age 22. 


When I played Becky Thatcher in a New York 
settlement house production of Tom Sawyer, 
a lady agent asked if I’d like to be in show busi- 
ness. That’s how I really got into acting. I 
felt beautiful wearing a hairpiece, braids, the 
costumes. Being on the stage, I suppose, took 
me again out of reality, my home-life reality. 
It was pretty grim. We were so poor it was a 
hassle for us even to have money for the gas 
meter, so we got to take a bath only once a 
week, on Sunday. I never felt really clean. At 
auditions I felt inferior to the kids with 
bleached blond hair, big eyes, starched dress- 
es, bows and white socks. They always got 
the jobs. I was just a mousy kid. I felt ev- 
“Who’s she?” 


eryone was asking 


Today one of my pet peeves in Hollywood 
arethethreewomen whorush up between takes 
to comb your hair. They don’t like me because 
T always say, “Please don’t.”’ You can stillmake 
it in Hollywood on looks alone. My agent tried 
to package me and drag me around to produc- 
ers to sell me on my looks. I couldn’t bear it. 

Vanessa Redgrave has taken the greatest 
stand. More people know about her, and I think 
she lives her personal life completely the way 
she wants to, without regard for what other peo- 
ple have set down. Like my relationship with 
Ken Luber, a writer who’s now a film maker. 
He’s the man I live with and the father of our 
baby that’s due this month. It hasn’t anything 
to do with paper. And legality. We’re here be- 
cause we like each other. 

Actually, a lot of me is funky. I want to be 
outinthe woods and sitting around with friends 
before fires. On the other hand, 1 like the feel- 
ing of luxury—sleeping in silk sheets, lamb’s- 
wool'carpets, elegant men, that whole movie 
star trip—but only in little flashes. I really like 
to be different things. That’s why I like acting. 
I live instinctively and emotionally. Iknow that 
I’m very insecure and, besides, I’ve discovered 
the hardest discovery to make is who you are. 
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" Susan Clark 


Starred in Madigan, Tell Them 
Willie Boy Is Here and unreleased 
Valdez Is Coming; age ““mid-20s.” 


When Burt Lancaster interviewed me for my 
part in Valdez Is Coming, he looked at me and 
said, ““You’re very right for this part. You know 
why? Because you’re not pretty.” When I was 
first in Hollywood, they made suggestions 
— "We think we can do something with you: fa- 
cial surgery, the Grace Kelly Look.” I fought 
this. Then they wanted to change my name. 
Susan Clark had no magic for them. I said, “It 
hasn’t a lot of magic for me—but it’s mine.” 


I’m tall, lanky—too tall for films I was told. I 
don’t “come on strong.” But if I didn’t have 
all these differences (the scars are from being 
badly burned as a child) I wouldn’t beme. And 
if it’s not what they want, tough. It’s not im- 
portant to be a symbol any more. 

Physical perfection is very lonely and ex- 
hausting and boring. And there’s always some- 
thing ugly that you are afraid of in yourself 
that shows: a tight mouth or in the eyes. It’s 
such rubbish to worry about whether I have a 
look—should I be svelte and smooth, lanky and 
long, kooky and earthy. If I start playing those 
games, I’ll end up with a bottle of sleeping pills. 

Sometimes I wonder, living in Hollywood, if 
I’m looney, or if I’m sane and everybody else is 
looney. But bit by bit you meet people who are 
asking the same questions and you say, it’s 


I know the nose isn’tstraight, thejawiswide, three of us now. And then the numbers swell. 





(renevieve 
Bujold 


Oscar nominee for Anne of the 
Thousand Days, will appear next in 
The Act of the Heart; age 27. 


If Anne Boleyn were living now, we’d be very 
good friends—and I don’t like women partic- 
ularly. I respect Elizabeth Taylor because she 
has lived a life full of integrity, lived it accord- 
ing to her own laws and ethics, and hasn’t pre- 
tended to be what she is not. Anne was that 
way too, and so am I. Any dishonest person an- 
gers me. My God, life is so short. There’s no 
time for crap. It’s like the accumulated anger 
we women are so full of. Truth is a balm for 
that, like oilona cut. 

Love is the key to life, the first brick on which 
everything else is built. Anne had a great gift 
in that she really, really loved Henry VIII. A 
woman is very lucky to find that one man. The 
clock keeps ticking, time runs off, and if you 
don’t love soon, boy, you’re in trouble. 

Acting is an act of love. If you don’t love 
the guy you’re playing opposite, forget it. Act- 
ing is profound contact, deep mutual accep- 
tance, tenderness, intimacy. Then taking off 
from that you can even play hatred. If you dis- 
like the other actor, it will show in the eyes, 
and film-making is eyes. So you’ve got to find 
something. Love his hands maybe. If I had an 
accident tomorrow and couldn’t act anymore, 
I’d have to find something else with as much 
love, something apart from my husband or my 
child. There must always be those two sepa- 
rate sides of me for harmony inside myself. 





Beverly 
Todd 


Has made two new films opposite 
Sidney Poitier: They Call Me 
MISTER Tibbs! and Kane; age 25. 


When I was a kid, I’d sit in the movies like 
any blue-eyed American girl and I’d wonder, 
“How did Sophia Loren get her eyes like that?” 
At home, I tried to slant mine her way. I nev- 
er thought, “You dummy, why are you sitting 
there wasting your time? You’re black.” 


I had this whole self-pity thing of worrying, 


Tisa 
Farrow 


Tisa, Mia Farrow’s little sister, 
will make her film (and acting) 
debut in Homer; age 18. 


I guess I always did want to act, but only se- 
cretly. When you come from a family that’s 
been involved in theater, you really do feel in- 
hibited. Besides, my father always said, “I’ve 
never met a happy actress.” 

It amazes me that Mia is a superstar. But 
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“Why can’t I get a boyfriend?”’ I just hated my- 
self and felt determined to have my nose made 
less flat, my mouth made smaller, my hair 
straightened. I had so little confidence. 

My mother thought the respectable profes- 
sion for her daughter was a schoolteacher. I 
was the best lyric soprano in my class in Cleve- 
land. If I hadn’t hurt my voice, today T’d still 
be screaming my brains out in Italy, trying for 
a debut at the Met. Instead, I went to New 
York looking for anything onstage. When they 
offered me the understudy role in the play Car- 
ry Me Back to Morningside Heights, which Sid- 
ney Poitier directed, I was highly insulted. But 
I accepted and after opening night, I replaced 
the lead. Sidney says when Kane is released, 
I could find myself a star. I think that’s un- 
realistic in terms of being a black actress. 





she was the oldest girl and the strongest. Idon’t 
know exactly what she wanted with her life, 
but she always knew and always got it. Maybe 
it had something to do with living in Beverly 
Hills, but I think we were all very spoiled as 
children. We had too many toys. Too much 
time. Never any hardship. There were four sis- 
ters and three brothers and we all used to fight 
to kill. I’m serious. I have scars all over my 
body. We used knives, bottles. Everybody else 
was stronger than someone else. I was at the 
end of the line, where I would get picked on. 

I was finally cast in Homer because the di- 
rector met me at Mia’s house and went around 
hunting for somebody who looked like Mia 
Farrow’s younger sister. Later he found out 
if I could act. It’s the best job I’ve ever had. 





Verna 
Bloom 


Made her film debut in Medium 
Cool; next comes Peter Fonda’s The 
Hired Hand; age around 30, 


Inever went to Hollywood to “get into the mov- 
ies.”’ I figured I was never the type. Then when 
Medium Cool came out and was getting all that 
press, I was enthralled with the idea of being a 
movie star. I thought I could get interviewed 
about all the things I believed in and people 
would be really interested. I thought I would 
get a press agent because in order to be a mov- 
ie star you have to have a press agent. Then 
one morning I woke up and thought, “My God, 
what have I been doing.” 

Where I learned the most the fastest was 
when my husband and I ran a theater in Den- 
ver in an old church. We lived in the base- 
ment. We borrowed money, and my husband 
directed the plays while I acted, did publicity, 
ran the box office, cleaned the johns. I worked 
in a bar four days a week—one of those gay- 
’90s places where you wear low-cut dresses and 
lean over tables a lot. Now, stage acting seems 
phony to me and I prefer films. Onstage you’re 
supposedly alone with somebody but you’re 
SPEAKING LIKE THIS to project to that sec- 
ond balcony. To me acting should be like 
painting. a picture, only you paint it live. 
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SUPER-800 


ELECTRO 


Cutting a dazzling white scar on the palpitating belly of the deep, inviting azure. Jumping, 
shouting, screaming—an unrelenting desire to touch the sky. Snatch the dynamic motion of 
thrilling happenings forever with the Super 800's electronic powerful 8X zoom. 

The Automatic Exposure Control System offers perfect exposures and superb color on every 
frame, even when panning from shade to glaring sunlight and back. Elegant in an all-black 
finish, taking easy drop-in cartridges, the Yashica Super 800 Electro makes for colorful, 
carefree, theater quality movies. 


YASHICA 


Pioneer in Electronic Cameras 
YASHICA CO, LTD.: 

27-8, 6-chome, Jingumae, $hibuya-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
YASHICA INC. : 

50-17, Queens Bivd., Woodside, N.Y. 11377, U.S.A. 
YASHICA EUROPE G.m.b.H. : 

2 Hamburg 28, Billstrasse 28, West Germany 
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‘ Now advertisers can choose : 


between covering the world 
through LIFE International... 
or selecting a particular market 
with one of its 
seventeen regional editions. 


LIFE Asia for instance— 
reaching one of the world’s 
important, growing markets. 
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A Micro 
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Any smart economist or businessman will tell you. For this 
Sharp Micro Compet electronic calculator—QT-8D-—-is 
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help of ELSI (Extra-Large-Scale Inte- 
gration) a whole new development 
in miniature electronics. 

So ask Micro Compet QT-8D some 
questions at your Sharp dealer 
today. Then be ready for some 
fast, accurate answers. 
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ELSI—Enlarged 100 Times 
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Are you considering home improvements? 
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by WILLIAM A. McWHIRTER 


ou may have better luck with major surgery, shooting craps, un- 
derstanding your children, surviving mayhem, theft, personal assault 
and other assorted risks of our age than taking a chance these days 
with a plumber, painter or cabinetmaker. For this is a time when mod- 
ern man can,talk of reclaiming his society but despair of ever re- 
pairing his faucets. 

Our craftsmen have become what amounts to a New Class: an elite 
body—inaccessible, accountable only to themselves and enjoying, for 
all their public indifference, an unprecedented growth in demand for 
their services. In doing so, they often seem to have done away with 
the once-proud ethics of their crafts: as manufacturers learned to 
apply obsolescence to their profits, craftsmen now appear to practice 
it, and generously, in their services. The object is to get in, get the 
money and get out swiftly, leaving the pieces to fall behind them. The 
worse the job any one of them does, the sooner another one of them 
is called upon to redo it and the more work there is for everybody. 
There are, of course, good plumbers and painters and cabinetmak- 
ers, but odds against your meeting one are formidable; Nick the Greek 
might tell you it is a better bet to place your life savings on a roulette 
wheel, once on the red 23. 

Yes, I live in New York City, where the only people more vic- 
timized and put upon than those who visit here are the ones who live 
here. Craftsmen not only do not call on you here, they do not even 
call you back—no matter how dramatically you intone the message 
into their answering services and recording devices. When they don’t 
appear for an appointment, it is your day shot, not theirs; still, to 
avoid antagonizing them, lest they might not even promise to come 
again, it is best to simply, humbly, call up and plead all over again. It 
sometimes also helps to assure them that yours is a big (meaning ex- 
pensive, as opposed to major, meaning difficult) job, that you are not 
demanding, that money is no object, that you are in a hurry but not 
that much of one, and that (because they too have their egos) you 
have heard they are the only ones who can do such-and-such a job 
(even if you have only found their names in the phone book minutes 
before). 

To renovate our apartment last year, for example, took six months 
longer than the two my wife and I had planned and cost four times 
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the original estimate, thanks largely to painters who turned out to be 9 
night rather than day workers, appearing with their radios and six- ADTA N 
packs at dusk, disdaining drop cloths and, since we had no lamps, 
painting almost by touch, covering everything in the dark that did 
not feel like a window or a floor. The painters said they couldn’t fin- 
ish until the electrician finished and he claimed he couldn’t finish 
until his supplies came in (aboard, presumably, the Titanic) or until 
his assistant recovered his health or until his assistant showed up 
from another job or until he could find an assistant. Besides, the elec- 
trician said, the painters were doing a lousy job. The showdown came 
when the electrician and one of the painters arrived on the same day 
and began throwing their stepladders at each other. 

They were followed by a number of other craftsmen who agreed 
to finish up smaller and smaller parts—for larger and larger fees 
—of the work originally agreed to by the painters and electrician. 
Finally, all was well at our house until the first storm of winter blew 
right through the insulation around, the air conditioners and froze 
into snowbanks on the inside windowsills. In April, the man arrived 
to repair it. 


s it this bad all over? The major cities seem to be having many 
of the same problems as New York, but what about the small towns, 
the suburbs and the slumbering country hamlets, where a day’s pay 
goes for a day’s labor, a bounder can still be drummed out ofthe com- 
munity and a doctor will make a house call? Does a village still exist 
where the smithy stands? Are there still craftsmen so skilled that all 
their things fit, hold up and do what they are supposed to? Or have 
all their profit motives turned to plywood sheds coming unglued in — 
the rain? 

To find out, I rented a house at random, specifying only that it be 
a not too large, not too small, not too old, not too new house on a 
pleasant little street that was not too poor and not too rich and in an 
area that was well out of the way of urban life. The house, a six- 
room, 15-year-old turquoise ranch sitting on its own concrete slab,. 
with a carport, turned up in a suburb one hour’s drive from Chicago. 
One condition of the assignment was that I was to make every effort 
to find the best man to do each of the various jobs. I was 
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not to ask the craftsmen to perform any magical 
kind of transformation; the house was not to be lev- 
itated or redesigned—simply, you know, fixed up. 
My budget was considered a reasonably average 
$2,150. The average homeowner’s wife was Suzanne 
Seed, a pretty, red-headed professional photogra- 
pher who explained her picture-taking to the work- 
men as a ““before and after” project for a photog- 
raphy class. 

Several conditions, of course, were out of the or- 
dinary. I had all the time I needed to call and in- 
terview nearly every local craftsman listed in the Yel- 
low Pages. I called 40 firms and got 24 appointments, 
each of which was promptly kept: perhaps because 
I could see them at any hour of the day or evening, 
perhaps because we are havinga recession and work 
was scarce, perhaps because they really are more re- 
liable, at least in keeping appointments, than they 
are in New York. Of the 24 craftsmen who came, 
all but two furnished estimates. I never reached, 
however, 16—or 40%—0of the outfits at all: five 
failed to answer five calls apiece; three said they were 
too busy, leaving town or not interested; and eight 
—or 20% —no longer had phone service, apparently 
having gone out of business in the past year. 

So much for Suzieand me, a nice young couple set- 
tling into their first little house. What about them? 


FIRST WEEK: The first impression after a tour 
through the house with the owner’s wife was that 
the project looked like a cinch; if anything, it would 
be too easy. The house is the original pillbox. The 
walls are flat, the rooms are square, the windows 
are metal and the baseboards made of genuine rub- 
ber. Still, there is a bathtub drain (known in the 
trade as the waste-and-overflow valve) that doesn’t 
close; the kitchen and utility room need painting 
and could use a dark russet color (since friends have 
told me that no one really knows his painter until 
he has tried to mix colors with him); the windows 
are badly rusted and need replacing; the kitchen 
counter top is split; the doorbell doesn’t work. The 
owner’s wife suggests we close off the furnace and 






Work in progress: the carpenter 
(left) saws open the ceiling for 
some attic stairs, the electrician in- 
stalls a closet light, and the plumb- 
erhooksupasink and disposal unit. 


water heater, eyesores in the utility room that are 
the first visible things in the house, entering from 
the carport; she also would like folding stairs built 
up to a storage attic. We want an electrician to re- 
wire to give us a closet light, circuits for air con- 
ditioners in the living room and master bedroom. 
We also decide to have the front door stripped and 
stained a natural color and the casement windows 
streaked a wood tone (both, I think, tricky jobs). 
Finally, there is to be a masterwork, a piece that 
should carry the signature ofa craftsman—-a ceiling- 
high bookcase with center-section doors that con- 
ceala bar and fold down to become either a mixing 
shelf or a server for the dining table. 

I have begun running what resembles a very con- 
fused court as one estimate after another comes in. 
Like a ramshackle king dependent on the reports of 
his couriers, each radically different from the next, I 
don’t know whether ITam winning or losing this war. 
I don’t know what I need; I don’t even know how 
to judge what they are telling me I need. I don’t 
know whether to trust the painter with the kindly 
old face who wrote me outan estimate “forthe whole 
shooting match” on the back of his business card or 
the contractor with the peacock feather in his al- 
pine hat who, before heading for the Bahamas, sent 
me what reads like a contract for the movie rights 
to the house. 

While I have been watching them, however, I have 
also been seeing myself in action, and I have finally 
begun to realize, after allthese years, that Jam prone 
to making two critical mistakes. First, calling the 
firms with the biggest ads in the Yellow Pages and 
only those that say they have been in business 25 
years (which, as it turns out, often means the boss 
doesn’t work anymore or that somebody else has 
bought the business or that they are so large they 
don’t know who they’re going to send you tomor- 
row or that this nice fellow in the brown suit who 
hands out bids doesn’t work with his hands or that, 
after a quarter of a century, they don’t really need 
your business). And, second, I am behaving like a 
nervous, cringing, fawning jerk. I'm greeting these 


Why not 
buy 

a new 
house 
instead? 


guys as ifthey’Il do nice work for me if they like me, 
hanging all over them as if / were selling them the 
used car. This isn’t me, but then, I know after a 
week of this, it is and always has been me with them. 

Among my favorite estimators of the week: the 
plumbing contractor who appeared after dinner, 
showing his drinks, but very friendly and expansive. 
He stayed an hour. Perhaps he didn’t want to go 
home. Helooked atthe waste and overflow and said, 
‘They didn’t exactly give you the Cadillacs in 
plumbing ware in this neighborhood.” The kitchen 
also has a “hack sink” and ‘“a $5 faucet.” 

When I told him we needed a new toilet seat, he 
gave me arundown on the market: “You can buy a 
pair of shoes for $2 on Maxwell Street or some Flor- 
sheim reductions for $12.95 like I'm wearing or Flor- 
sheims for $25 on State Street or have them made 
for $50 or get Italian alligators for $100. It’s the 
same thing in toilet seats.’’ He decided that I, too, be- 
longed in the Florsheim-reduction class. Since my 
wife was helping me out by working, he urged me 
to do “the little lady” a favor and buy her a four- 
cycle dishwasher. 

Another plumber appeared the next day, took one 
look at the garbage disposal and told me to junk it. 
Didn’t he want to try it? “No,” he said, “I can look 
at it and tell you it’s no good.” He began his real 
pitch, however, leaning his head down into the dis- 
posal. ‘‘Say, it’s too bad I couldn’t meet you before 
you bought this place,” he said. “I could have sold 
you a real beauty, three bedrooms, the works, for 
only $38,500.” At the door, he added: ““Be sure and 
let me know, willya, if you know anyone looking 
for a house.” Later, he was the only contractor who 
sent me a bill for making his estimate, and I did let 
him know I wasn’t paying it. 

One contractor came bearinga picture album with 
glossy snapshots of his louvered doors and vanity 
tops, along with ones of his son in front of his fra- 
ternity house. A plumber announced our pipes were 
going to spring a leak any day. He wanted to im- 
mediately replace all the galvanized pipe with cop- 
per. ““We’ll knock the holes out,” he said, ““but we 
don’t do patching. It’ll cost you $450. If you wantan- 
other estimate, call us. We don’t need the work. 
We’re busy as hell. I guess we’re doing two houses a 
week out here. All their pipes are going.” 

A painter looked at the front door and said I 
should buy a new one. ““It’ll only cost $75 and you 
know it’Il take a couple of days’ work to do what 
you want.” An unbelievably dense plumber came in 
waving a flashlight. ““There’s nothing wrong here,” 
he said. “You have to show me what’s wrong and 
then T’Il fix it. It’s $12 an hour, whatever you want.” 
He was, however, the only one to switch on the dis- 
posal. It immediately bubbled up and overflowed a 
froth of unmulched garbage. 

A carpenter said Ineededacabinetmaker and gave 
me a name. I called the cabinetmaker who said I 
needed a carpenter—and he didn’t know any. One 
painter from a 55-year-old firm arrived, impressively 
surveyed the house with a tape measure and insist- 
ed it would need two coats. The next painter took 
sharp issue with the two-coat man. “A lot of people 
think they need two coats because of the surface ab- 
sorption,” he reported, as if we were filming a com- 
mercial in the living room, “but this is a solid sur- 
face. You’ve built up color value on these walls, a 
realsmooth surface here, no roller tracks and a good 
stipple.”’ Idropped the name of the 55-year-old firm. 


“You never know who he’s going to send you,” he 
confided. ““He’s losing a lot of his business around 
here because of the snowbirds he’s got working for 
him. They just go where there’s money and good 
weather, they’re drinkers and chasers, I’m telling 
you.” Unable to play Solomon among the snow- 
birds, I dropped both the one-coat and two-coat an- 
tagonists and hired a third painter. 

Simply because it was said so often, I have not 
mentioned the contractors who claimed that they 
did most of the work in the area, had known ev- 
eryone for years, told me how poorly constructed 
these houses were, and warned how I couldn’t trust 
anyone these days—especially their fellow plumbers 
and painters and cabinetmakers. In the end, their es- 
timates seemed just as elusive as their sales talks. 

For the woodwork (including the bookshelves, the 
furnace partition, attic stairs and cafe doors): 
$395.50, $545, $698 and $845. The man with the pic- 
ture album was the second-high bidder, and asked 
me to come and receive his estimate personally. His 
office, done in heavily paneled, executive-den style, 
was a living glossy. He itemized each portion of the 
job. The furnace partition was $439, but when I de- 
ducted that from the total estimate, leaving $259 for 
everythingelse, he held up his hand, smiled and start- 
ed figuring again. Without the partition, the job 
would cost $375, which meant that the partition 
would cost $439 if I wanted it, but only $323 if I 
didn’t. I headed straight for the high bidder. 

For electrical work: $252, $275, $437, $550-$600. 
The high man was the one who didn’t know if the 
outlets could be changed or a closet light installed. 
Since I took the high bid on the last job, mostly for 
the sake of the living room cabinet, I decided to go 
lower on this one. The second-lowest man had, af- 
ter all, said he could do everything we asked and 
looked like his own man, a craggy, gravelly-voiced 
independent (as opposed to the $437 organization 
man with his Little League and Volunteer Fire De- 
partment stickers on his car). 

For the painting: six bids ranging from $198 to 
$684. I took the $365 man in the middle. 

For the windows: $283.60. Only one company 
bothered to bid; I took it. 

For the plumbing: $380, $392, $425.95. Despite 
his shoes, the Florsheim man walked in with the 
highest bid. I took the low bidder. Not only hadn’t 
he tried to sell me another house, but the $380 gave 
me a total expenditure of $2,148.60. I have $1.40 
left in my budget to cover any unforeseen expenses. 
SECOND WEEK: By noon on Monday, I already 
had a new waste and overflow, sink, disposal, fau- 
cet and copper piping. The counter-top man was ap- 
proving. ‘““You sure got a nice-looking pipe job in 
there,” he said. And maybe that is the difference in 
working styles between where Tam and where Icome 
from. In New York, it is considered square and de- 
meaning to discuss your work with a customer. Our 
Manhattan termite man, whom all our silverfish 
should personally throw a party in honor of, bids 
us ciao after limp squirts from his aerosol bottle, 
and our plumber is more interested in our politics 
than our pipes. Still, despite the contrasts, there have 
been some familiar moments. 

The counter-top man, for example, fitted the 
wood-grained Formica into place and stood by for 
its inspection. There were deep cuts along both edg- 
es. “That’s just where the machine joined it,” he 
shrugged, and looked as if he were in a hurry. ‘‘I’ve 
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got three more to install this morning.” He spit on 
his finger and wiped the nicks, saying, ‘“See, they 
come right off.” They didn’t. He then rubbed the 
cuts with an eraser. Finally he told me to get some 
furniture polish, saying my wife could cover up the 
cuts in a second. 

The window people called to say their installer is 
a part-time glazier who works only in the mornings, 
but he was ill and couldn’t make it that day. How- 
ever, since he had started our job, they wanted him 
to finish it, and would I be there the next afternoon? 
The next afternoon, when I was there and he wasn’t, 
I called them. ‘“He’s going to Florida next week,” 
the office manager told me, “and he’s got his work 
all over town. I can’t promise you anything. This 
part-time help ain’t worth a damn. But when he 
works, there’s nobody like him.” It looks like I drew 
a snowbird. 

Overall, however, it is interesting, again watching 
myself, that I keep wishing to imagine and magnify 
the personal virtue ofthese men: their honesty, their 
skill, their sense of craft, even their involvement in 
setting up Suzie and me in our first homestead. It is 
absurd that I find myself making the same mistakes 
I made in New York, believing in their goodwill as 
blindly as a follower of tent revivals. 

Still, I do like the electrician’s sense of wrath. In- 
side the walls, as if he were a surgeon broadcasting 
as he operated, he triumphantly reports each new 
trouble spot, always adding a short, muttered ser- 
mon on the failings of his fellow craftsmen. At one 
point, he showed me where one of his predecessors 
had wired a circuit with the same gauge wire used in 
lamp cords. ‘“Now, that man should be bothered, be- 
cause he knows what he did and he did wrong,” 
spoke my electrician. “I knew a lady whose iron 
started a fire from something like this.” 

That same day, the painter, who stripped and fin- 
ished the front door in three hours, considerably fast- 
er than the several days figured by one contractor, 
was less inspired with his lot. ‘Would you want to 
be a painter? Do you think this is an agreeable pro- 
fession? The only thing you do as a painter is hurry 
up and get done. You never have time to take pride 
in your work.” 

At 3 p.m., the electrician told me an emergency 
had come up (When? How? Never mind). He left. 

The next day the painter called in with a bad back. 
THIRD WEEK: The glow is going. The electrician’s 
commentary went nonstop into its third day and his 
act seemed less like that of the endearing old sur- 
geon than that ofa fanatical dentist starring in an ex- 
hibition of teeth-pulling in a department store win- 
dow. He thrived on each huzzah from Suzie and me 
as he brought yet another piece of wire through an- 
other twist of conduit to its destination. We were ex- 
pected to go on applauding as if present at the join- 
ing of the first transcontinental railroad. Finally he 
said, wiping his brow, he was finished. “Well, ittook 
me longer than I thought. That’s 500 feet of wire, 
you know. I should have been through in one and a 
half days; it’s been two and a half,” and he looked 
at us as if his honor would not allow the extra wages 
so obviously due him. “But never mind... .” His 
bill, however, did include a few extras: a new outlet 
in the living room which he said the law required us 
to have, $25; a new globe for the driveway carriage 
light, $15; installing it, $7.50; and a new doorbell 
button, $.35. Total $47.85. 

The painter arrived with a second man who was 


to mix the paint. ‘To be completely honest with 
you,” he had admitted earlier, “I don’t really know 
how to mix paint. You know, there are just some 
things that aren’t in you to do.’ He did, however, 
know enough to badger Suzie. True to form, I ac- 
cepted the first color dabbed on the walls as russet. 
Suzie didn’t, saying the color was too pink. “A lit- 
tle color will go 500 miles,” cautioned the mixer. 
“‘You’re going to make it go too dark. You’re not 
looking at all four walls.” “Fun and games,” mum- 
bled the first painter. Naturally, faced with making 
a choice between the painters and Suzie, I sided with 
the painters. Suzie persisted, asking for more yel- 
low, more chartreuse. The painters warned her about 
losing the red. Suzie wanted it even darker. Finally, 
after two hours, Suzie relented. The painters had so 
adamantly rejected out of hand each of Suzie’s sug- 
gestions that, I confess, I thought she had gotten car- 
ried away and didn’t know any more about this than 
I did. In the next room, she told me she had gone to 
art school for seven years. ‘*“It’s just pigment, it’s 
not magic,” she said. 

After telling me he would be here Monday, the car- 
penter appeared Tuesday afternoon, took one look 
at the nicked counter top, and cussed: ““Whoever 
did it ought to be shot.’ He also said the grain was 
running the wrong way and that ‘“Of course, / nev- 
er would have chosen this pattern, but that’s all 
right.” Well, when would he begin work? “I don’t 
want to kid you,” he said. “If my men come alone, 
they’Il dawdle; and if I’m here all the time, they’ll 
be 20% more effective.” By then, of course, the car- 
penter was holding up the painter, who had to paint 
the living room cabinet and attic stairs and stain the 
furnace partition. 

The next morning, I called the painter to tell him 
that the carpenter had promised to arrive and finish 
that day. ‘“I’ve given up on promises,” he said. 
‘“There’s been a lot of lost time already. This is ex- 
pensive talent.’ I also had to tell him that overnight 
the kitchen color had separated into swollen cur- 
rents of brown running in three shades all over the 
walls. The window people called to 1) assure me the 


His optimism waning, the author sits among the car- 
penter’s crates while the window installer works outside. 





Behind 
each 
of them 
there is 
a they 


windows were now on the truck, and 2) to delay de- 
livery until the following day. The counter-top man 
reappeared after I called and complained that the 
scratches were cuts after all, and what was furniture 
polish supposed to do for Formica in the first place? 
“You know they get in a hurry,’ soothed the coun- 
ter-top man, “and they don’t always cut a top the 
way they should. They are supposed to wax before- 
hand so the router won’t nick it.” He then filled up 
the grooves with what looked like brown shoe pol- 
ish. It didn’t match. Lesson: Behind every one of 
them is a they who is really to blame. 

As promised, the following day the carpenter 
rolled in with his crew and trucks like a dawn in- 
vasion. He entered clapping his hands behind them. 
That was 20% more efliciency all right. His crew 
looked terrified. The last piece of furniture in the 
house was the cabinet which, at first glance, was ob- 
viously not the heirloom I thought I had commis- 
sioned. While the carpenter stood there clapping his 
hands, the piece sat looking as forlorn as a packing 
crate for a refrigerator. ‘Nice, huh?” he said be- 
tween claps. “That oughtto work real well, just what 
you ordered.” / ordered. I understood. Now, they 
were all my measurements thrown back; he had 
only delivered the goods. Should I reject it? The 
painters were waiting, and how many more weeks 
could I spend on this? I did what any average home- 
owner would do. I started to quibble. He had told 
me there would be two doors folding down into asin- 
gle ledge. There was only one long door with what 
looked like window-sash chains fastened to two sin- 
gle screws on the ledge. ““I meant to call you about 
the changes,” he said. The serving ledge also sagged 
whenever I placed one hand on it; I could imagine 
what a healthy buffet would do. “It doesn’t look 
very sturdy, but I absolutely guarantee it.” He gave 
mea dirty look, said, ‘“I got to go, otherwise, forget 
it.” Then he charged into the utility room and start- 
ed sawing a hole in the ceiling. 

The furnace partition went up and the attic stairs 
came down, but it was hard to conceal my disap- 
pointment with the real disaster that sat in the living 
room. Its bookshelves were warped, the adjustable 
brackets were beige plastic, the knobs were fixed with 
two screws, one brass wood screw, one steel Phillips 
head. Even the main shelf looked crooked. “I don’t 
know,” the carpenter said. ‘‘Do you have a pan of 
water around here?” Suzie asked him if he hada lev- 
el. She also suggested that the shelves, which did not 
even touch the sides or match up with the edges, 
would look better if they were rounded off. ‘I don’t 
think too much of them myself,” he said. ‘*“That’s 
why it’s good you’re here.” I asked for brass brack- 
ets. ‘They don’t exist,” he said. “I know. I build 
these things all the time.” We agreed he could spack- 
le the crevices where the corners didn’t quite meet. At 
the end ofthe day, he said, ““Just sign it. We’ll fix all 
the other stuff, I guarantee you. We’ve been in busi- 
ness 25 years and we don’t aim to go out yet.” I said 
I’d wait for the fixes, thanks anyway. 

The window men finally did start work late that af- 
ternoon, but said they couldn’t come back till later 
that week, if then, because two men were on va- 
cation and the boss was sick. 

On Friday, the carpenter announced he had found 
some brass brackets after all and ordered them. I 
signed the contract and gave him his check. ‘This 
doesn’t include the tax,” he said, “but Idon’t care.” 


The painters told Suzie to go to a paint store, select 
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CONTINUED 

the kitchen colors herself and charge it to them. The 
salesman at the paint store was another craftsman. 
“Lady, I don’t intermix,” he said. ‘These are very 
expensive colors and I can’t guarantee you any- 
thing.” Suzie didn’t want a guarantee. She handed 
him cans of Matador Red, Etruscan Gold and Choc- 
olate Brown. The color, mixed in six minutes, was a 
perfect russet. 

FOURTH WEEK: A friend of mine who does much 
of his own repair work flew out from New York for 
an inspection. I showed him through the house, told 
him a few funny stories, and added that, notwith- 
standing a few disappointments here and there, 
things did seem to have turned out all right. He won- 
dered how the electrical work had checked out. How 
should I know? 

He borrowed a table lamp from the next door 
neighbor. Following the circuit guide the electrician 
had left, he plugged the lamp into every outlet in 
the house, and discovered that: 

One outlet was completely dead. 

One outlet had a short. 

Neither air-conditioner outlet was, as contracted 
for, on its own circuit. The bedroom air-condition- 
er outlet was still on a circuit with the other two bed- 
rooms, bathroom and hall. Even worse, the living 
room shared a circuit with the kitchen outlets. 

The doorbell, which draws virtually no amper- 
age, had a circuit all to itself. 

Since both air conditioners and many kitchen ap- 
pliances are heavy amperage users, my friend was 
sure the living room circuit would be overloaded. 
To check, we borrowed a handful of appliances from 
the neighbors—an electric frying pan, two toasters, 
a mixer and an Osterizer—and plugged them in. The 
mixer slowed to a languid churn and smoke began 
to pour out of the Osterizer before the breaker 
snapped off the circuit. In the spirit of the investi- 
gation, I turned on the new disposal. Up poured the 
same garbage of the month before. In addition, my 
friend noticed a thick scar and a bald spot on the 
front door where, apparently, thinner used to re- 
move paint splatters had removed the stain, too. 

The painter appeared the next day for his check, 
informing me that he was $100 out of pocket on the 
job. For painting the cabinet and staining the fur- 
nace partition, his extra charges had come to $75. 
““Pretty soon,” he said, ‘“we’re going to build entire 
houses in factories and just deliver them to their lo- 
cations and screw them in place. We can’t afford to 
do work like this anymore.’” I gave him his check 
and a key to the house with the understanding that 
he would come back to take care of the front door 
and return the key to a kitchen cabinet when he left. 

The electrician came back and followed me 
through the same lamp-and-circuit routine, after- 
wards giving me a few consoling words on the na- 
ture of folks being human. He would be back the 
following week, he said, to look over everything. 
FIFTH WEEK: The electrician reported the dead 
outlet was due to the carpenter’s installation of the 
attic stairs. The carpenter had raised a conduit six 
inches to allow clearance for the stairs, snapping 
open the pipe, and exposing the wires. *‘I’m sorry 
to say this, it's a shame,’ he said, “but I’m tickled 
to death you didn’t have a fire out of it.” As for the 
air conditioners, the bedroom outlet would now only 
have to share a circuit with an iron in the utility 
room and a bedroom television. In the living room, 
he said, “the toaster and the air conditioner will 


have to get along together.” He would have to re- 
wire the whole house, he said, to change anything 
else. What about the contract? He preferred to talk 
about the light he had installed in the attic. The what? 
“Remember,” he said, ‘“you told me to put one up 
there. You can see real good up there now.” 
EIGHTH WEEK: The owners have reclaimed their 
house. The brass brackets have yet to arrive and the 
carpenter has not been in for weeks. The painter 
has not returned, but the owner’s wife, identifying 
herself as an in-law, reached him and asked when 
he was going to finish the front door. ‘“Oh, we’ll be 
working at a supermarket for the next six weeks,” 
he said. “Just call up whenever you need me.” 


I have now left the house and happily may never 
again have to see it or its craftsmen. But the prob- 
lems suffered there are going to remain with all of 
us for a long time to come. My old neighbors back 
on that street have devised their own ways to beat 
the odds against satisfactory work in their homes; 
they do most of the work themselves. “I don’t real- 
ly do it to save money,” says a systems analyst. ““I 
do it to save aggravation. I would rather skin my 
knuckles than lose my temper with anyone else.” 

Obviously, many of my problems would not have 
happened if I had not been such a mechanical zom- 
bie to begin with. How and why I became one is part- 
ly the story of being one of a generation raised to be 
fascinated by any ofthe white-collar professions, and 
almost none ofthe manual ones; in shop class I was 
one ofthose indulgently told that it really didn’t mat- 
ter how seriously we worked on our birdhouses. Only 
now it is clear that this society can no longer afford 
its mechanical zombies, and in fact, that we zom- 
bies can barely afford ourselves. 

But since we zombies are stuck, and since there 
are so many of us, what can we do about them? If 
the skilled plumbers and painters and cabinetmakers 
feel I have been unfair to them, I have done no worse 
damage than the renegades in their own crafts do al- 
most daily. If they are to protect their reputations, 
they must first protect all of us from all of them, per- 
haps by banding together in small associations re- 
stricted to men whose work measures up to their 
established standards. In the meantime, it is up to 
me and the millions like me to demand something 
better than we’re getting, to stop playing the house- 
hold role of grateful dolts for inferior service, to pay 
only when satisfied and, until we are, to argue until 
doomsday blows all our fuses forever. | 
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